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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ARKANSAS LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS, 


OCTOBER 19-20, 1950 





Arkansas Library Association officers: Miss Marcella Grider 
of Fayetteville was elected president of the Arkansas Library 
Association for 1950-1951. Officers are. left to right: Front— 
Miss Mary Sue Shepherd of Little Rock, secretary; Miss Gladys 
Sachse of Conway, vice-president, and Miss Grider. Back— 
Miss Elisabeth Huey of Monticello, member-at-large of the 
board, and Miss Lucile Lucas of Clarksville, treasurer. (Photo- 
graph, courtesy ARKANSAS GAZETTE.) 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OCTOBER 19 


9:30 a. m—REGISTRATION, Miss Myrtle Deason in charge 


Film (Three Showings) “Help Yourself” (New A. L. A. Film) 
October 19, 10:30 a. m. and 4:30 p. m. 


October 20, 9:00 a. m. El Toro Room—Mezzanine 
1:00 p. m—FIRST GENERAL SESSION—Mrs. Karl Neal, President, 
presiding 


WELCOME—Mrs. Henry Bethell, Commissioner, Arkansas State De- 
partment of Public Welfare 


RESPONSE—Miss Vivian Maddox, Librarian, Garland County Library 
MUSIC—Glee Club, Shorter College, North Little Rock, Arkansas 


FILM—“WILDLIFE IN ARKANSAS”—Mr. Tom Mull, Director of 
Education, Arkansas Game & Fish Commission 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 2:15 - 4:00 P. M. 


1. College Library Section 


Miss Allie Wilson, Chairman, presiding 

“Audio Visual Materials and the College Librarian” 

Miss Heloise Griffon, Librarian, Audio-Visual Education, Arkansas 
State Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas 


2. Public and County Library, Trustee Sections , 
Mrs. Merlin Moore, Chairman, Arkansas Library Commission, pre- 
siding 
“Structure and Problems of Libraries’”—Mr. Richard B. Sealock, Li- 
brarian, Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, Missouri 


“Explanation of Amendment 41”—Mr. M. H. Russell, Superintendent 
of Schools, Lake Village, Arkansas 


3. School Library Section 


Miss Florene Jordan, Chairman, presiding 


“Librarianship and Authorship Go Hand in Hand”—Mrs. Faith Ying- 
ling Knoop, Arkansas author of Juvenile Literature 


“Progress of School Librarians and Libraries in Arkansas”—Dr. M. R. 
Owens, Director of Division of Instruction, Arkansas State Depart- 
ment of Education 


4:30 p. m—LIBRARY TOUR, Little Rock Junior College 


7:30 p. m— BANQUET, Hotel Marion 


Miss Marcella Grider, Vice-President, presiding 


Introduction—Miss Irene Mason, Executive Secretary and Librarian, 
Arkansas Library Commission 


Guest Speaker—Mrs. Isabelle Taylor, Crime Club Book Editor, Double- 
day and Company, Inc., New York, New York 


Music—Courtesy Moses Melody Shop 
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OCTOBER 20—ARKANSAS DAY 


8:00 a. m— UNITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS BREAKFAST 


Mrs. Karl Neal, President, presiding 
Introduction—Miss Mary Sue Shepherd, Librarian, Pulaski County 
Library, Little Rock, Arkansas 


“Education for Librarianship”’—Mr. Richard B. Sealock, Librarian, 
Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, Missouri 


10:00 a. m—SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Miss Marcella Grider, Vice-President, presiding 
Introduction—Mrs. Hazel Deal, Librarian, Washington County Library, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


“Arkansas Folklore”—Mr. Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor Ozark Guide 
Magazine and Vice-President Ozark Folklore Society 


12:30 p. m—LUNCHEON—ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


Mrs. Karl Neal, President, presiding 

“Arkansas Territorial Capitol Restoration”—Mrs. Zack Bair, Executive 
Secretary, Arkansas Territorial Capitol Restoration 

Business Meeting 


2:30 p. m—TOUR OF ARKANSAS TERRITORIAL CAPITOL RESTORA- 
TION 


ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES, CHAIRMEN 


Program—Miss Marcella Grider 
Local Arrangements and Registration—Miss Myrtle Deason 
Table Decorations and Flowers—Miss Lola Dunnavant 
Publicity—Mrs. Mary Coker 
Publishers’ Exhibits--Miss Freddy Schader 
Resolutions—Mrs. Terry Griffith 
Auditing—Mrs. Margaret Burkhead 
Parliamentarian—Miss Elizabeth Malone 


EX HIBITORS—1950 


Edwin Allen Company The Jenkins Book Company 
American Library Association J. B. Lippincott Company 
Americana Corporation Little Rock Book Bindery 
Arkansas Book House, Inc. The Macmillan Company 
Baptist Book Store R. S. and S. Company 
Childcraft New Method Book Bindery 
F. E. Compton and Company The Memphis News Company 
Doubleday and Company, Inc. Simon and Schuster 

Field Enterprises Company Albert Whitman and Company 
Gaylord Brothers, Inc. Wilcox and Follett 

H. R. Huntting Company Remington Rand, Inc. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 
Democrat Printing and Lithographing Company 
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EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
By Richard B. Sealock! 


There is a state of indecision in our 
library schools. Even the A. L. A. 
accrediting program has been held 
up because those experts can’t tell 
what to do about the library school 
programs—whether they are good, 
bad, or indifferent; and which one 
should be dropped and which new 
ones should be added. I want to say 
that in this planning of the new cur- 
riculum, I feel we have made tre- 
mendous gains. Way back when Mr. 
Dewey, in New York, started his li- 
brary school, first in Columbia and 
later when he took it with him bodily 
to Albany, he had in mind a trade 
school. He did not integrate his pro- 
gram with the academic resources of 
Columbia. He was much more con- 
cerned with teaching the student 
that he might have the answers to 
the hundreds of questions which 
would come to him in the process of 
operating the library—quite a far 
point from the pure academic and 
graduate work which we find being 
added to our library school courses 
today. It wasn’t until 1920 that Dr. 
Williamson, a man trained in Eco- 
nomics and with the New York Pub- 
lic Library, made a report for the 
Carnegie Corporation which put these 
library schools in an academic frame. 
He later developed his program at 
Columbia and tried to put into effect 
some of the points which he made. 
I sampled that curriculum, after 
working in the East for a short time, 
and I find that Dr. Williamson’s pro- 
gram still has much of the trade 
school techniques of operation, things 
that many of us now feel should be 
at the clerical level. So it must have 
been a revolutionary process, and he 
could not change the direction com- 
pletely in the short space of time in 
which he was in charge of that school. 
I think it wasn’t until Dr. White be- 
came director there that we find the 





most drastic change of all; and at the 
same time in these other schools we 
find two or three things happening 
which I would like to comment on 
here briefly. 

I think the first thing is that many 
of them have finally achieved the 
graduate degree. Any of you work- 
ing in close touch with teachers real- 
ize that when they go to school for 
a fifth year they achieve a master’s 
degree, and seemingly have the edge 
on those of us who took the bachelor’s 
degree in Library Science. A small 
point but a big one in certain impli- 
cations. In Indiana, the salary scale 
was concerned. The school librari- 
ans were at a distinct disadvantage. 
More important in the implications 
of that program is the fact that the 
old bachelor’s degree did include 
much of the housekeeping work 
which had been placed there by Mr. 
Dewey. The new curriculum has 
much more of the graduate program 
—much more theoretical and much 
more philosophical—and we hope it 
is a more successful program in pre- 
paring community leaders for our 
libraries. It seems to me that where 
two semesters, probably four hours 
each semester, has been devoted to 
a subject, like Cataloging, that has 
been dropped to a one-semester in- 
troductory course. Not that there is 
anything wrong with Cataloging, but 
they feel that the great details took 
workers’ attention from the basic 
theories and the literature of their 
fields. I feel that the most impor- 
tant development has been that in 
a number of our graduate schools the 
development of three or four litera- 
ture survey courses, as opposed to the 
old single one, and two semesters of 
book selection is a distinct change 
for the better. You will have then 
a course of considerable weight per- 
haps taught by a person trained in 


1Mr. Richard B. Sealock, Librarian, Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, 


Missouri. 


A talk given before Arkansas librarians at the United Library School 
Breakfast during their annual conference at Little Rock, October 19-20, 1950. 
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literature, in the humanities, in the 
natural sciences, or in the social 
sciences. The person who has in- 
tensive study of those three or four 
courses during the year brings back 
to his work something which I be- 
lieve we did not quite have in the 
old curriculum. In the old days, we 
had two semesters of book selection. 
There are still certain things which 
Iam afraid we are not getting, either. 
I believe that is one of the points 
which I should emphasize. 


I talked with one of the men in 
Illinois. He wasn’t aware of how 
adequately they are preparing people 
to do the book job which they must 
do. In spite of the fine literature 
survey course which is now being 
given, a course which is of great 
value to university people and people 
in our public libraries, I feel that 
when Miss Shepherd gets out on that 
bookmobile she needs to have a thor- 
ough grounding in the reading pro- 
cess and in the books that people use. 
That is a very difficult thing to 
achieve. Our academic courses do 
not lead to a knowledge of popular 
biography, travel books, fiction, etc. 
So, a library school student is forced 
either to build on his own reading 
background or struggle along in a 
limited way in this library course, 
and then learn by experience. 


I think as an administrator my 
biggest problem is to hire people who 
can get on that bookmobile and 
really push books. I hope that we 
can, somehow, bring into the litera- 
ture course a picture of the different 
types of people in library school, so 
that librarians will be able to work 
intelligently with their patrons. I 
would like to pause a moment to say 
that reading guidance is a very im- 
portant function in our libraries. I 
am disturbed at the many programs 
on television and on the radio which 
are not of the high order that we 
would expect, which certainly would 
not meet the standards we are try- 
ing for in our library book selections 
in terms of entertainment. There- 
tore, I believe that the library has this 


big reading guidance job to do and 
that our library schools must be 
brought in line to give us people 
prepared for that. I know that we 
are running short of catalogers, we 
are running short of children’s li- 
brarians in our big city institutions; 
but I think that most of all, the short- 
age is in people who can really “get 
in there and pitch” with the books 
and on a reader’s guidance program. 
Our courses, in terms of adult read- 
ing, are more of a past media ap- 
proach. They are a shotgun tech- 
nique, as opposed to a rifle tech- 
nique. I listened to the papers at 
the University of Chicago Institute 
one summer. Everybody was talking 
about mass media—radio, television, 
newspapers—and finally one fellow 
said, “Reading is not and has never 
been a mass media form of com- 
munication. It is an individual pro- 
cess, and I still believe that is the 
important thing in libraries”. With 
the influences and quality of less- 
than-good recreational things coming 
to our attention, we need to make our 
program stronger than ever; and I 
would ask you how we can do it if 
our people are not qualified and not 
ready to work that way. 


I wish I had some solutions for the 
shortage I mentioned, that of finding 
more children’s librarians. I think we 
can answer the one regarding the 
catalogers by greater reliance on 
what is done at the Library of Con- 
gress, but there remains the problem 
of finding these wonderful people 
who start our youngsters with their 
reading program or perhaps pick up 
that reading program from where 
the parents have first brought the 
child. Those people are the very life 
of our work for the simple reason 
that the number of adult readers is 
going to be governed by the number 
of children who really learn to read 
and enjoy books. For example, one of 
my assistants at Baltimore pointed 
out that fact in two or three weeks’ 
time in the classification of biography 
and travel in which we have so much 
popular reading. He was an expert 
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—he had only one year of experience 
and that was at Philadedphia in the 
documents division. It wasn’t until 
I took him out to the house one eve- 
ning and he found all these young- 
sters’ books scattered around and 
started to reminisce and review the 
books which he had enjoyed some- 
time prior to his starting to school, 
that I realized that his excellent read- 
ing background and his ability to 
work with books and people was de- 
rived from his constant attention to 
books as he continued his schooling 
and on through his days at Harvard 
in the library school. So I believe 
the work the children’s librarians are 
doing is perhaps the most important 
thing we can do, or have done, in our 
libraries to build up a group of people 
who know how to use books for their 
personal enjoyment and recreation. 
But, here we are at a time when we 
can’t get children’s librarians. So, 
that brings me to the point which 
may be the most important thing I 
have to say—unless we, in our libra- 
ries, identify and persuade possible 
candidates to enter our profession, 
we will have very many shortages 
such as I have described. We are try- 
ing a program at Kansas City which 
I think is a practical one. Without 
lowering our standards, we have 
established a classification of posi- 
tions where a group of young women 
with college degrees can come into 
our children’s department and help 
with the actual book work. That 
doesn’t seem strange to you where 
you use people with less than college 
library training, but in a big city we 
have a rigid professional scale. We 
have set up an in-between classifica- 
tion there. In the recent months, 
three of these people have gone to 
library school. We believe that some 
of them, of course, want to work a 
little while; some of them we know 
are engaged; some are already mar- 
ried and probably will not wish to 
take graduate work; but out of the 
whole group, we feel that we will 
bring to our library, or some other 
library, a few people who have had 
the benefit of work in the depart- 
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ment of children’s books and who 
have added to that some kind of li- 
brary training which will make them 
full librarians, and perhaps the head 
of a children’s department. The thing 
that I like about the program is that 
we do not have to go to the library 
school and say, “Can’t you send us 
somebody?” Over a period of years, 
it will mean that we have hand- 
picked the people that we are send- 
ing to those library schools. We will 
have seen how they develop in terms 
of personality; whether they are in- 
terested in public service; whether 
they are interested in people; and in 
the case of children’s workers, wheth- 
er they are interested in children. 
And we can find, too, whether they 
have a reading background, whether 
they can enjoy books on their own, 
and put across a vital demonstration 
as to what those books can mean to 
others. If anybody wants to know 
what the one answer to recruiting 
is, I would say that it is a matter of 
librarians selecting from their own 
working group those who seem to 
have the qualities I have just de- 
scribed, and getting them to achieve 
the kind of training which will help 
us in our libraries. I don’t feel that 
all of them will go to the full grad- 
uate library school level. I don’t 
think it will be necessary. I think 
some of them will go to one of the 
state teachers colleges or universities 
where they can have excellent in- 
struction in children’s literature. 
That would be the only subject they 
would need, or maybe an additional 
course in Child Psychology, or addi- 
tional literature for young people. 
Many of these people can be of great 
help to us because they have had a 
sound educational background, and 
then because we have interested 
them in the work that we are trying 
to do; provided that they meet our 
specifications in terms of interest in 
people, personality, ability to work, 
etc. Then they will add these two 
or three key courses which will make 
them very important people in our 
field. I think this last type training 
is a very important one for you to 
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think about. In setting up our pro- 
gram in Indiana, we had to think of 
the libraries which could not pay 
Detroit’s starting salary scale. De- 
troit, for a five-year trained person, 
paid somewhere around $3,000.00 a 
year. We had to think in terms of 
the library which could pay any- 
where from $1,500.00 on up per year. 
Many of those libraries did have very 
limited budgets. There were 3,237 of 
them, and they simply couldn’t pay 
the salaries which we have in the 
bigger cities. They couldn’t pay 
people to go to a graduate school for 
a year. I believe that Indiana’s sit- 
uation will be comparable to yours 
here. 


So I say, in recruiting, we must 
think in terms of preparation at two 
different levels, with both of them 
probably leading to successful li- 
brarianship. I think you have the 
schools here in your state that can 
make this program possible, and you 
have a certain set-up now—the re- 
quirements for  teacher-librarians. 


BANQUET 


You in the public libraries can relate 
your training program to that pro- 
gram and see that some of the work 
in it is turned so that the public li- 
brary people can make use of the 
program. You will have a very val- 
uable source for strengthening the 
staff of your library. I want to em- 
phasize the point of recruiting. In 
as much as I think the college people 
can help us with that in their ob- 
servations of young people in college, 
it seems to me that we, in our libra- 
ries, have a real opportunity to find 
out who is qualified; and then we 
have a real obligation to see that 
they go to our library schools or to 
an institution where they can get ade- 
quate training. If we are going to 
expand our service, buy more book- 
mobiles, do the other things that are 
coming along that we seem to have 
to do, we are going to have to make 
a big effort in this matter of recruit- 
ing. I leave that to you as probably 
your number one task in a long- 
range work and effort. 


ADDRESS 


By Mrs. Isabelle Taylor? 


First of all, I want to tell you not 
to think anything about it if my lan- 
guage is a little odd; just excuse me 
if the things I say shock you. They 
have shocked other people. Once, a 
few years ago, I was bringing a Crime 
Club writer home from the theater 
in a taxicab, and when we were 
within two or three blocks of her 
hotel where I was going to drop her 
she said, “Isabelle, do you know the 
effects of bichloride poisoning? How 
much does it take to kill a person?” 
I told her I didn’t know, and she 
said, “Well, I want to use it on some- 
body”. The taxi driver sat up and 
his ears literally flapped. She said, 
“I have used poison but it is a nui- 
Sance at times. I have shot them, 


and of course I have pushed them out 
windows, but I think I would like to 
use bichloride this time”. I said, 
“Well, I'll look it up and let you 
know”. She got out at the hotel, and 
the driver looked at her size and then 
looked at my size. Her last words 
were, “When I find out how much 
to use on this bird, I’ll let you know”. 
That taxi driver went right through 
four red lights, and he never stopped 
for a tip when we got home. I am 
quite sure that on the notes he turned 
in he put, “Very peculiar language 
overheard”. 


In every job, there are two things: 
the product or the commodity—the 
thing, the painting, the book, the zip- 
per, or whatever—and the people be- 


1Mrs. Isabelle Taylor, Crime Club Book Editor, Doubleday and Co., Inc., New 
York, New York. Delivered before Arkansas librarians at the general banquet 


during their annual conference at Little Rock, October 19-20, 1950. 
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hind it. To me, the most interesting 
things, the most developing things, 
are the people behind it. We publish 
four books a year, which means that 
there are active Crime Club writers, 
about sixty, with whom I am in fairly 
constant communication. There are 
another hundred with whom I corres- 
pond once or twice a year, and back of 
them still another hundred with 
whom I very seldom have contact. 
There are all kinds of people—men 
and women, young, old, English, Irish, 
American, Australian, French-Cana- 
dian, etc. They are wonderful people, 
because they are professional writers. 
They are doing the American novel 
for all times. We have deadlines to 
make, sizes within which to work, 
there are certain taboos; but the pro- 
fessional side of it is very rewarding 
to work with. There are some very 
funny stories about these people. 
Over the years, I have collected a lot. 
One of the most interesting things to 
start with is the way they work. 
Some I know well; some collaborate 
with me on stories, and we talk them 
over together. The different incidents 
that happen are quite funny. The 
taxicab story is a case in point. Some 
writers come up to my office. They 
get hung in a situation and don’t 
know where to go, so we talk it all 
out. Somebody said they came by my 
door and heard me saying, “You can- 
not kill that child. I don’t care how 
much you dislike him, you cannot kill 
that child. You can tie him up, you 
can beat him, you can do anything 
else, but you cannot kill that child”. 
Some of them work meticulously. 
One writer makes charts using a dif- 
ferent colored pencil for each char- 
acter. She lays them all out on the 
floor and you see the way the differ- 
ent colored pencils come together; 
then they will break off and join up 
with other colors. She plots the 


whole thing from beginning to end. 
On the other extreme, there are two 
Australian sisters who have lived in 
this country a long time, in separate 
towns in New York. They write to- 
gether. 


When I see them, I Say, 
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“How are you coming on the book?” 
One will look at the other and say, 
“T am on Chapter 6, where are you?” 
The other will say, “I’m on Chapter 
13”. That is all I have ever gotten 
out of them; so apparently, one makes 
the situation and the other does the 
writing. They quarrel occasionally 
when the one who does the writing 
gets ahead. Once one took the mur- 
derer out of the room at the wrong 
time. He should have been where 
he wasn’t. We have sister teams, sis- 
ter and brother teams, and man and 
wife teams. At the A.L.A. conven- 
tion I was told by several of your 
librarians that man and wife teams 
could cause a great deal of trouble. 
In one case, there was a man and 
wife team, and their book was listed 
as being written by the Gordons. 
On the catalog card, you have Gor- 
dons, The. The reason we had done 
that is because their names are Mil- 
dred Gordon and Gordon Gordon. It 
sounded as though I were stuttering 
—you know, Gordon, Gordon. So, 
we listed it as the Gordons. 


Being an editor to any group of 
writers entails a great deal of being 
“foster parent” along with all the 
rest of it. They have all kinds of 
problems and in the course of years, 
you just do all sorts of things for 
writers, and you are very happy to do 
them. Financial problems are perhaps 
the most pressing and met most often. 
The income tax problem is a common 
one. I have sat down with an income 
tax book and listed over and over 
again the things they can and can't 
do. Just recently, I had a writer tell 
me that he had a button manufactur- 
ing business, and all of a sudden he 
got many more orders than he could 
fill; then, we had to see what kind 
of assistant he could get so he could 
write and still get his buttons made. 
We have looked up lists of homes 
for the aged, for the parents of our 
writers. I have just discussed at 
great length the advisability of adopt- 
ing children. I have’ even sort of 
been a third party in divorce suits. 
And then this year, I did one of the 
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funniest things. One of my writers 
had a very bright idea to hinge a plot 
around a pet. She decided on a bird, 
a parrot, who had been left a lot of 
money, and of course the story would 
develop around the bird’s life—the 
attempt on the bird’s life, the attempt 
to protect the bird, etc. She came 
to my office one day and said, “I 
won’t write a book about anything 
I don’t know about, so I will have to 
get a parrot”. Two weeks later, she 
came in and said, “My husband won’t 
let me get a parrot. What will I do?” 
So I told her to get a minor bird; 
then we went shopping for a minor 
bird and she bought it. 


Knowing the authors is most help- 
ful in checking facts, and (this is on 
the serious side) we do a great deal 
of checking the facts in a book. Once 
you have known a person you know 
how far you can trust him to get 
facts, how much research he will 
do, how much access he has to 
books, ete. Police procedures, bal- 
listics, fingerprinting, we do demand 
must be as accurate as possible. In 
the forty-eight states, I am convinced 
there are forty-eight kinds of laws. 
In some states the State Police can 
be called on to help, in others they 
can’t. In Michigan, there is no cap- 
ital punishment; in Maryland, they 
hang; in California, they use the gas 
chamber. People must, in setting a 
story in one state, know the laws of 
that state. I went to England last 
spring and was interested in the fact 
that English writers who use Scot- 
land Yard as a setting had not been 
to Scotland Yard. I went to Scotland 
Yard and said that I wanted to fol- 
low through the way a case would 
first be reported and then carried on. 
The policeman started telling me 
very rapidly what takes place. Fi- 
nally, he says, “Why do you want to 
know these things?” When I told 
him why I wanted to know, he said, 
“All right, we will start over again”. 
So then, I got the $64.00 tour and 
they couldn’t have been nicer. They 
were equally interested in the fact 
that we have so many laws here. 
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They are all under one system, and 
the punishment is the same for dif- 
ferent crimes. But knowledge like 
that we do demand of our authors; 
and if a mistake is made, it is not 
from negligence; somebody has just 
slipped up. 


Very often in getting the mate- 
rials and knowing that we are exact 
about information, the authors have 
gotten in rather peculiar situations. 
Lavinia Davis does children’s books. 
One day, she went to the Hercules 
Metal Company and said, “I want to 
find out how much dynamite you use 
to blow up a car”. The man looked 
at her as though he thought there 
was something wrong. She explained 
to him that she was writing a book 
and wanted to have the exact in- 
formation. He ended up a devoted 
admirer of her books, and now he 
writes for the first copy every time 
he sees a new one on the list. 


One of my writers was going to 
plot a story at the Texas-Mexican 
border, and she wanted to know ex- 
actly the procedures when the cus- 
toms office changed guards; how 
many people they have on duty, 
what was necessary if anybody were 
trying to smuggle something in, etc. 
She came back from Mexico so that 
she would be at the border the hour 
they were changing guards. She had 
packed her things and made a declar- 
ation for the things she had bought. 
About half-way up, she realized that 
she was wearing a very heavy neck- 
lace which she had bought the year 
before. It occurred to her that it 
looked a little odd not to declare this 
necklace, so she quickly took it off 
and put it in her blouse. She was 
travelling with a secretary-companion 
who tells the story: Catherine en- 
gaged the official in conversation; 
they were changing guards and the 
customs men were sitting around. 
Catherine was getting right after the 
exact time when they changed 
guards, how many were on duty; 
and right in the middle of this, just 
as she was saying, “And if anybody 
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should try to smuggle something 
through, what would you do?” her 
necklace fell from her blouse with 
a thud. 


Along that same line, I had a cable 
about two months ago from an Eng- 
lish author. The cable read, “Change 
64 great-grandparents to 16. My mis- 
take”. Things do get through, how- 
ever. Many years ago, the story 
about Jonathan Lake, the condemned 
man whose fiancee went to call on 
her sweetheart in a very small room, 
under guard. She went in wearing 
a green silk dress and came out wear- 
ing a blue wool suit. We figured 
that at least ten people had read that 
book in manuscript form, it had been 
proof-read, etc. We got thirty-five 
letters from people who had discov- 
ered that she had gone in wearing a 
green dress and come out wearing a 
blue suit. We had another book in 
which the scene was laid in a myth- 
ical Central American country. We 
had a very straightforward letter 
from a lady saying she regretted that 
we had allowed a mistake on the tides 
in the Carribean Sea—there are no 
tides in the Carribean Sea—and 
wouldn’t I please be more careful in 
the future. I wrote back and said I 
was awfully sorry; but it was neces- 
sary for the plot purposes to have a 
tide, and since it was a mythical city, 
couldn’t it have a mythical tide? 
There are some mistakes that we do 
purposefully always. Geographical 
locations, street numbers, telephone 
numbers, etc. The exact placing of 
anything we avoid, and we hear from 
that, too. People who have been in 
New York a year or so will write and 
say, “There is no 1089th street in New 
York”. Of course, we _ purposely 
picked that number for a street. In 
writing several books with tempo- 
rary scenes, temporary things come 
into it. One writer had a character 
say he preferred such and such a 
brand of whiskey. A few days later, 
she got a case of whiskey from some- 
body who had read the book—the 
public relations department of the 
distilling company had read the book 
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and sent her the whiskey. Another 
character had a certain anesthetic. 
The author had a letter from a phar- 
maceutical company saying they were 
glad to note the facts were correct, 
and they would like to have her see 
their laboratory. 


Aside from the factual exactness, 
the thing we do try very much to 
have is an everyday exactness. Dur- 
ing the war, books constantly had 
to be corrected because people didn’t 
allow for gas rationing, or they 
didn’t allow for proper distances 
between places. For instance, some 
one might be coming from St. Louis 
to Little Rock between breakfast 
and lunch. These must be exact 
for the time in which they are set. 
Another thing I always ask them to 
do is please to bury their bodies. It 
is amazing how they forget entirely 
to bury them. But, no matter how 
much a family dislikes Uncle Willie, 
they just can’t have a cocktail party 
on the afternoon they should be hav- 
ing the funeral—they have to bury 
Uncle Willie. 


During dinner, I was telling Irene 
Mason a real story about burying a 
body. A very good friend of my 
family, my mother’s contemporary, 
had a son who studied medicine. He 
bought an articulate skeleton. He 
went on and did his interneship and 
went overseas as an officer during 
the first World War. After he had 
been gone a year, she made arrange- 
ments to sell her house. In looking 
through her things, she found the 
skeleton. It had become unwired; 
and she came to me and said, “What 
can I do with it? If I bury it in the 
backyard, the people will be sure to 
uncover it; I can’t put it in the gar- 
bage; what can I do with it?” Her 
son was away, the people at Hopkins 
would have no interest in it, of course, 
and it was not in good enough con- 
dition to be passed on. So, finally, 
she got out of the closet a large reti- 
cule which she put over her arm; 
and each day she would put a few 
bones in it, get on the trolley car, and 
ride out to the edge of Baltimore. 
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She would walk along and throw a 
bone over one shoulder, walk a little 
further and throw a bone over the 
other shoulder. She did this until all 
the bones were gone. Her only com- 
ment was, “What do you suppose that 
poor old soul is going to do on Judg- 
ment Day?” 


On the serious side of working with 
these people, there is a marvelous ex- 
citement of getting out of the mail, 
or any other source, a book that is 
just one of the four hundred books 
that come in, and you read it and it 
is a book that you can publish. And 
it is exciting all over again when a 
person who has done a good bit of 
writing books all of a sudden “hits 
it”, and he is in and from now on he 
is going to do top-notch stuff. That 
is what keeps it thrilling. 


We have talked a lot about authors; 
but let’s talk about the books them- 
selves which these authors have 
made. One of the things we notice, 
and we are prepared for, is that when 
any news item of any kind comes 
along, within a year there will be 
literally dozens of manuscripts with 
some phase of that news item in 
them. We absolutely get overloaded 
with corpses in deep freezers. Every- 
body who writes books puts corpses 
in deep freezers. Then, there are dry 
ice daggers, or people being hung 
standing on dry ice (and when it 
melts, nobody knows how they got 
there); war amnesia victims, and now 
radioaction sicknesses come along. 
In two days of last week, I had two 
manuscripts built around A.T.C.H. 
and Cortizone. That kind of thing— 
either a conscious use of a news item 
or a subconscious use of something 
that probably they are not aware of 
having read—accounts for some of 
the amazing incidents we have had. 
In one calendar year, four of our 
writers all came up with the same 
basic idea in their book; a heroine 
on whom the shadow of insanity was 
cast, and in two of them the young 
man who looked as though he were 
going to be the hero but turned out 
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to be the villain; in two of them, a 
heroine named Jacqueline, and in 
two of them a heroine named Jenni- 
fer. Another coincidence we find is 
the stolen manuscript story. That has 
gone through every phase possible, 
and we publish these stories because 
the readers who aren’t on my side of 
the table probably would not notice 
a thing like that. You have some- 
body who had discovered an old 
story, done away with the writer and 
taken his manuscript. That is one 
type we come across most frequently. 


After we have the books, comes the 
business of stapling, preparing and 
presenting them. Our season is di- 
vided into three months of sixteen 
books each; so that the job and the 
task, as it were, is preparing sixteen 
books. As you know, there are many 
kinds of readers for any one type of 
book. There are fiction readers who 
like one kind of fiction and don’t like 
the other. They like one kind of non- 
fiction and don’t like the other. 
There are many mystery readers who 
have pronounced tastes. We took a 
survey of readers, booksellers, and 
reviewers, and we found that there 
are some specific types; so seven 
years ago we divided them into six 
different groups. These have gone 
through a change but they are still 
divided; and on the jackets of books 
and in catalog copies now we put a 
little symbol beside each book to 
show the type. 


I am sure you have found that 
a reader who gets a _ book he 
doesn’t like is a bad thing for the 
library or bookstore. Don’t let a per- 
son take a book that he doesn’t want. 
Don’t try to put anything over on 
him. We have the tough school story; 
we have the character story; we have 
the atmosphere story, in which the 
conflict is made by the people in it; 
we have the spy story; we have the 
humor with homicide story; and the 
tried and true detective story, which 
is the classic type. We try, in mak- 
ing up the jackets, to have the type 
of jacket, as nearly as we can, which 
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will mirror the kind of story it is. 
So, a very modern story—a fast mov- 
ing story—is apt to have a colorful 
jacket; a character story may have 
someone peeping-from behind a win- 
dow, etc. We try to word the catalog 
copy so that the reader will have a 
very definite feel as to what kind 
of book it is. 


Obviously, when you are planning 
four books a month, you must ar- 
range them so that there is not a 
repetition of the same kind of story. 
You don’t want all character and 
atmosphere stories, you don’t want 
all chase and adventure § stories, 
you don’t want all humor and homi- 
cide stories. Neither do you want 
one month made up entirely of the 
same setting; nor the books by the 
same author. You must remember 
how far it was from the last book 
by that author before you publish 
the next one. There was a thing that 
vaguely rang a bell—maybe a twelve- 
year old child; maybe this one has 
a professor and that one has a pro- 
fessor. There are so many things to 
remember. What we do is to make 
a slip of paper with the author’s 
name, the book, the type book it is, 
the date of that author’s last book, 
the setting, etc. Any one of these 
things I may remember about it. 
Then, we literally play them back 


I feel right at home when Mr. Rus- 
sell tells you his story because right 
now, we are in the midst of Amend- 
ment No. 1, which would let us sup- 
port our schools in an adequate man- 
ner. Same story, another state. We 
hope, like Mr. Russell, that our 


Amendment will have success, and I 
hope that yours will have in this 
state. 





Missouri. 
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and forth on my desk so that we will 
not have too many new authors, too 
many English authors; so that it will 
have been far enough from the 
author’s last book and we won’t get 
all of the professors and everything 
else together. I did that, and thought 
carefully this year, but I still had two 
books with a professor in the title; 
I had two books with Tip in the title— 
“Hot Tip” and “Sky Tip”; I had three 
authors out of the sixteen named 
Davis. We finally persuaded one of 
the Davis’ to change names and sep- 
arated the “Hot Tip” and “Sky Tip” 
as far as we could, and sent them to 
catalog press. 


Then, about a week before the 
final catalog is finished, after we 
have talked with the salesman, after 
the art work is done, the agent comes 
up and says, “We are sorry, we can- 
not publish that book; we have sold 
it for a serial and it won’t be free 
for another year. I am sorry you 
can’t have this book; I want to do 
another one”. Or, the Art Depart- 
ment comes up with, “You know that 
book you sent over, the designs are 
all different”. Then, you start to 


work, and tear the whole book apart 
and put it all together again. But, 
it is still more fun than anything 
I know of to be a Crime Club editor. 








My experience has not been en- 
tirely with the big city libraries. | 
have spent a number of years in state 
planning, investigating and even hard 
thought survey. I have been pretty 
close to many of the small libraries 
in the state of Maryland, in the state 
of Indiana, and I hope after these 
first few hectic months that I will 
have an opportunity to get acquainted 


session at the Arkansas Library Association annual conference, Little Rock, Oc- 


tober 19-20, 1950. 
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with those in Missouri. I have been 
a bookmobile librarian, I have been 
a branch librarian—where we didn’t 
even have a card catalog; I have done 
a number of things which will bring 
me close to the experiences some of 
you are having. I don’t believe the 
experiences in the big city library 
are too far removed from the things 
you have to do. Maybe we have to 
hire a few more people, maybe we 
have to shepherd a few more dollars 
in our budgets, but we are striving 
toward the same goals. 


In past years, you have had a visi- 
tor from the American Library As- 
sociation, and it is my pleasure to 
bring to you greetings from Miss 
Helen A. Ridgeway, who had a won- 
derful time visiting with you in this 
state. I have talked with her of some 
of the things you are doing and the 
interests you have before you. I am 
sure she looks forward to the time 
when she may return. 


The thing that impresses me most 
is the steady progress in library de- 
velopment in this state. It is very 
difficult to put a mark on any one 
year and say this is when things 
started. If we look at things the last 
year or two, we know that they are 
very exciting, but we cannot overlook 
what has happened earlier. As far 
back as 1921, one of the basic laws 
of this state was prepared. We might 
look at the 1935 law setting up the 
Commission. There have been va- 
rious pegs or hangers on which we 
can place the library movement of 
this state. We are hearing the most 
right now about the result of the 
change in the law of 1946, which per- 
mits the counties to vote a one-mill 
tax. I believe that in every case that 
vote was by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. I was interested yesterday in 
learning about Miss Shepherd’s cam- 
paign. She has the one-mill tax vote 
up this year for the rural part of 
Pulaski County. I was overwhelmed 
by some of the things I found her 
doing without any tax. I haven’t any 
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idea what she will accomplish when 
she does get a tax. She tells me that 
the judge now gives her meney. 


I should like to mention, too, that 
your state aid program is a much 
better one in many respects than 
some of the states I know about. It 
is more meaningful. It has an ele- 
ment in it which I like very much. 
It is the only one which has any rec- 
ognition for additional professional 
training for the people of the state. 
After all, that is the most important 
point in our program. We cannot 
push our libraries ahead without 
training. That is a very important 
element in your state aid program. 


I think many of your problems, 
such as the service to minority 
groups, are making excellent pro- 
gress, and I know that people in 
other states should take a look at 
what is going on here. In Maryland, 
where tobacco burned out the land 
and there is very little assessed val- 
uation, only several counties working 
together could make an adequate pro- 
gram. In Arkansas, you are well on 
the way to multi-county units, and 
you’re going to have better library 
service than if you stick to a straight 
county program. Our problem in In- 
diana was that out of twenty-three or 
twenty-four counties with county or- 
ganizations, most of which had not the 
assessed valuation to do a good job; 
and most of them had too few people 
to do a good job, and yet they didn’t 
want to cross county lines. Arkansas 
is setting a good pace and it is based 
on a long, steady climb which has 
occurred for twenty or thirty years 
in this state; and it is encouraging 
when someone outside the state can 
see this and study that progress, and 
then come to visit with you and learn 
more about it at first hand. 


I hope I can discuss for a few min- 
utes some of the things which may 
seem to be for large libraries, and 
that I can make them come down to 
the problems before us today; name- 
ly, the service to rural areas by the 
libraries, which is what most of you 
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represent. So, for the moment, let 
us forget Little Rock, with its large 
library, and the one or two other 
larger cities in the state. I think that 
the point we should start from these 
days is the latest volume in the Pub- 
lic Library Inquiry. Dr. Leigh has 
finally issued his summary state- 
ment, and I know that most of us 
are not in complete agreement with 
Dr. Leigh. Occasionally, however, I 
would like to refer to this study. On 
the whole, there is much in this study 
which would warrant our attention, 
so I shall refer to it occasionally 
as I present these few thoughts. We 
could spend a lot more time on the 
developments in this state; but I want 
to take up, today, two or three service 
angles, and an item or two in regard 
to structure and organization which 
may help us fix more firmly the po- 
sition of these local libraries here in 
the minds and interests of their pa- 
trons. 


Traditionally, public library service 
consists of a general collection of 
books made freely available to indi- 
viduals in the community who desire 
to use them. The many separate li- 
brary units each contribute annually 
to the picture of thousands of books 
being borrowed by hundreds and 
hundreds of individuals. Most libra- 
ries emphasize the free loan of books 
as their major service. According to 
our late Public Library Inquiry, cir- 
culation of books usually consists of 
60 to 65% fiction, and may be as high 
as 75% fiction in our smallest libra- 
ries. Additional heavy circulation is 
achieved through the popular best- 
seller non-fiction, and still more fic- 
tion sales are achieved by the circu- 
lation of story-books to the children 
and young people who hold library 
cards. However, I wish to discuss 
other, and I believe more important, 
services. You must not gain the im- 
pression that I disapprove of recrea- 
tional reading. Quite the opposite is 
the truth. One look at our book 
stores in Little Rock, and in the sta- 
tions through which I came on my 
way down here, at the magazine 
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counters where the pocket book edi- 
tions are displayed, will convince us 
that there is a very real need for a 
recreational program. I don’t need 
to remind you of the comic books of 
all descriptions, super-romances, and 
the long stand-by in the newstand 
game—the old-time True Romance 
magazines, which have been prepared 
for the emotionally immature. I am 
sure that after looking at that pic- 
ture, you will agree with me that 
somewhere there should be room for 
a real recreational program. How- 
ever, I believe we need to emphasize 
other things rather than this fiction 
program and its value. 


In addition to our circulation work, 
most libraries are attempting a sec- 
ond undertaking; that is, to serve as 
a center of information and reference. 
A few dictionaries and enclycopedias 
make it possible for even the tiniest 
library to, in some small way, serve 
as a center of information and refer- 
ence. This has been described as 
having a quality of greater indispen- 
sability than the use of the library 
for fiction. I know that you are 
aware of the greater need of service 
to the person who comes to the desk 
seeking information rather than to 
the one who is merely seeking a good 
book to read. This work is of gen- 
eral nature which I shall overlook 
for the moment. A review of known 
facts about the public libraries re- 
veals that people of our communities 
will raise a question as to whether 
the service rendered has not been too 
general and not vital enough to those 
paying the bill. In general, we know 
that children and young people, espe- 
cially students, borrow public library 
books more than older people d9; 
that younger adults use the library 
circulation facilities more than older 
adults do; that the proportion of li- 
brary borrowers rises sharply with 
their level of schooling; that women, 
especially housewives, are _ repre- 
sented among the library borrowers 
considerably, but not preponderantly, 
more than men. The same is true of 
white-collar workers as contrasted 
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with manual labor; with single per- 
sons as compared to married people. 
If the reference service alone is con- 
sidered, a similar situation is found. 
The library is a community center for 
useful information. Only a tiny 
minority, according to the Public Li- 
brary Inquiry, indicated that they 
would turn to the public library as 
a source of information on such sub- 
jects as nutrition, child care, or for- 
eign countries. The survey revealed 
that for many people the library will 
hold slight significance as a source of 
information. Their answers indi- 
cated that it did not occur to them to 
go there for such purposes. The an- 
swers in the Public Opinion Poll went 
like this: “Never thought of it”; 
“Never used it”; “Too busy to go 
there”; “Other sources more conven- 
ient’. These are typical reasons 
given. 


Sometimes it seems to me that 
we have been too academic or too 
literary in our libraries. I have 
the feeling, too, that we find on our 
personnel records too many people 
with a major in English literature. 
Maybe that is our problem. A study 
of these two statements which I have 
just quoted indicates two or three 
jumping-off points for discussion this 
afternoon. There are a good many 
we might have used but I have chosen 
just two or three; first, expanding 
service by planning more specifically 
for the working members of the com- 
munity, or, service to the economic 
groups; second, directing attention to 
the needs of those with less educa- 
tion; third, special attention to co- 
operation with public schools, a topic 
particularly important when new 
county libraries are being developed. 


The first topic may be considered 
a part of the library’s assistance to 
the business or economic part of the 
community. I do not say just to the 
business man or labor groups, but 
the total economic community. One 
of the trustees in my library in Kan- 
sas City, a lawyer, is vitally concerned 
that very few people know about the 
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public library. He moves somewhat 
in labor circles but he is a lawyer, 
an average professional man in our 
city, and the point of lack of knowl- 
edge, or lack of interest, has come to 
his attention. He finds that many of 
these people who work in skilled and 
unskilled jobs, through an actual sur- 
vey of comments or investigations on 
his part, affiliate only in some labor 
organization. He would like to know 
—he says—why we cannot make 
some special provision for those 
people in our library program. I 
have been trying to find an answer 
for him. Not an excuse, but a pro- 
gram which might change that per- 
centage picture just a little bit. I 
find that our first mistake in present- 
ing the library to these people is that 
we always talk about books—we are 
emphasizing literary matters. to 
people who are not interested in lit- 
erature. In fact, they do not think 
in terms of books when it comes to 
their own personal problems. They 
may have many informational needs, 
but they think in terms of their prob- 
lems; yet the librarians, following 
the typical labor program in cities 
like Milwaukee, Boston, and else- 
where, too frequently think in terms 
of taking books to them—to people 
who don’t want books. 


So I have had to develop a program 
which, in my mind, starts where the 
individual is, and I think you would 
have equal success with business men 
if you handle it in the same way. 
Business men, on the whole, have not 
learned to use books as tools as you 
and I have done. Therefore, we need 
to start at the point at which we find 
them. What is the information they 
need? What are the problems they 
are working on in their daily life? 
What are the things which they pur- 
sue after working hours? That, in- 
stead of revolving itself around a lit- 
erary problem or a book problem, 
becomes one of supplying certain in- 
formation, and there are several ways 
of handling that. This program 
which I believe may be a partial 
answer to our trustee’s question has 
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two or three parts, two of which I 
wish to take up here today. The 
third is the matter of supplementing 
an educational program within the 
union, such as the Art class which 
the ladies’ garment workers have in 
our city. A simple matter of supply- 
ing school materials to a school-like 
situation. The other two parts I wish 
to emphasize today. 


The first deals with meeting the 
informational needs of the individual. 
We find it necessary to go outside 
our buildings to convey to these men 
the materials which we have which 
will help them with these problems. 
The books which we would use are 
those dealing with such simple sub- 
jects as automobile repair, radio re- 
pair, house painting, gardening and 
things like that. We have always 
presented it in the wrong way—not 
in terms of what the man wanted, 
but rather in terms of a book display. 
So I am not necessarily suggesting 
anything new but merely a different 
manner of presenting a topic or work. 


The second part—and heaven 
knows I have merely skimmed the top 
of this idea—is the media for voca- 
tiorfal materials and vocational work 
with this broad group of people in our 
communities who are not familiar 
with the services of the library. 
There are two groups within this 
great workers’ group that need that 
help. The first is the young person 
who is just out of high school. By 
tying in with the counselling pro- 
gram in the high schools, our services 
in vocational materials should be- 
come known to those students so that 
when they are making their first job 
adjustment, immediately after leav- 
ing high school and not continuing 
their education, the library would 
have some opportunity to give them 
the materials that would be of bene- 
fit to them. Part of it will deal with 
choice of job, if they have not made 
a final decision during their school 
days. A great deal more of it will 
deal with the individual items—con- 
tentment, salaries, etc—on individual 
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jobs, and the skills for that job. Ac- 
companying that would be an ad- 
vanced program for the worker who 
has become adjusted to his job, and 
who would need to be studying in 
order to secure up-grading. There 
are many ramifications to this pro- 
gram but it is certainly nothing that 
the anti-labor person can object to. 
It is developing within the communi- 
ty a sound economic group of well 
skilled workers, and producing mem- 
bers of society. I think this program 
has some chance of success. 


In the first place, I have said we 
must take it outside of the building. 
In the second place, it is pointed to 
individual needs. And, I think today 
we can make it successful because we 
have tools which we have never had 
before. We no longer have to rely 
alone on our books. We have our 
films, both 160-millimeter motion pic- 
ture and our film strips, which in 
many cases are far better teaching 
devices. (There is a session with the 
college group right now on using films 
in the college program.) The public li- 
brary people, and others working in 
what we call Adult Education, should 
take advantage of these new educa- 
tional devices, and I think you will 
find that nearly 100% of the public 
libraries are making these training 
tools available. Finally, this program 
will be successful, as I indicated a 
moment ago, because we will develop 
new techniques of going outside our 
rather cold, monumental, Carnegie- 
type buildings. This may seem like 
a big city program, but let me say 
that I believe the librarians working 
in rural areas have a better chance 
of success because they have some- 
thing to which they can relate their 
work. 


In the rural area, you have in 
the high schools a definite train- 
ing in Agriculture; that is followed 
by the County Agents’ work, as well 
as other federally supported educa- 
tional programs directed at the farm- 
er. The public library can be related 
to that; and certainly it seems to me 
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that these new county libraries across 
the United States are going to be able 
to do a most unusual job because 
there is already an educational pro- 
gram under way to which many of 
their services can be related. I know 
something of the work of the Home 
Demonstration, Four-H people, and 
others; so I believe that there is a 
growing concern in a community of 
interest which will make it easier for 
county library people to achieve a 
good job. Our city people are going 
to have a more difficult time—first, 
in recognizing those that need help 
and, second, in finding them in some 
natural pattern of organization so 
that they can be reached without too 
much effort. 


I want to be sure that I make 
clear one supplementary step which 
I feel should be taken by the library 
in dealing with the economic com- 
munity. I have been travelling up 
and down the land of the Sante Fe, 
Kansas City to Chicago. One of the 
biggest problems in the state of Mis- 
souri is that of soil erosion. Great 
areas have been washed down to the 
Missouri River. Great gullies exist. 
A house could be dropped in and 
never be seen. Now then, you might 
say that soil erosion is a farm prob- 
lem, but it isn’t; it is a state-wide 
problem in Missouri. In_ going 
through Michigan, about one hundred 
miles south of the Michigan Lake 
area, I saw the soil being literally 
blown away. The sand storm was 
blowing so badly that I had to turn 
my car lights on at 2:00 in the after- 
noon. That isn’t just a problem for 
farmers, but for everyone in the state 
of Michigan. The minute the soil 
blows away, the tax valuation goes 
down and the schools in that area 
suffer. That is a problem of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Gary, a 
hundred miles from the area. But 
people don’t pay attention to that 
problem as they should; therefore, the 
library, in working with this business 
and economic group in its commun- 
ity, must make some kind of forcible 
presentation of such topics. 
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Certainly, the library can bring 
before leaders of its community, 
whether it is a small or large library 
community, materials on the re- 
sources of the area, or even on such 
problems as adequate nutrition. I 
have worked in an industrial city 
where this was an aggravated prob- 
lem. Little children would come to 
school and then all of a sudden the 
teacher would miss one in class. She 
would say to little Johnnie, “What 
happened to little sister?”, to which 
he would reply, “Oh, she died of 
pneumonia”. In two or three days 
they would pass out of the picture 
because of poor nutrition. 


Another problem that the library 
could bring its force to bear upon is 
this matter of health and adequate 
nutrition. We can do it because we 
have visual materials to supplement 
our books and pamphlets. We can 
take that step today which we 
couldn’t have taken years ago. Each 
of you will say, “Oh, but we have 
in our libraries those materials 
which you are talking about”. I 
agree with you 100 percent, but 
the thing I want to bring to you is 
that the library must move out and 
become more of an active agent in 
the community rather than a passive 
agent, an agent that merely piles up 
books and other good materials with- 
out having developed the means of 
making those usable in the commun- 
ity. And that is the hardest job of 
all. Maybe that is why I say the 
person with the English Lit. major 
may not be able to do the job. Be- 
cause it is one of working with the 
community, it is a sociology job—one 
of analyzing these problems and see- 
ing what can be worked out, then 
finding ways of first getting a lead- 
ership group, getting discussions of 
the material you can make available, 
and helping others to secure action. 


I have mentioned another area 
which I feel should be mentioned. 
Our ability to do something about it 
is related to the availability of aids. 
This is a matter of working with 
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those who have limited education. 
Last week, I called on a man who is 
working with a labor union. What 
do you suppose his problem might 
be? His workers start out as sweep- 
ers or common laborers and they can- 
not advance in the milling business 
because they can’t read and write. 
Well, the next person who comes in 
may be able to read and write, 
though, of course, in terms of senior- 
ity, he should not step ahead; but be- 
cause he can read and write, he steps 
over the man who is not able to make 
the advancement. It is creating a 
real difficulty in that union. I 
wouldn’t have got to talking to him 
about that except that I had been told 
to see him and that I might be able 
to help him. We discussed the use 
of these teaching areas which might 
supplement the very limited or prac- 
tically no schooling which some of 
his men may have. It will not make 
them first, or even second millers, 
but at least it will enable them to 
move up the scale and remove this 
cause of dissension. I don’t believe 
the library will carry the whole bur- 
den; I think the public schools will 
have some things he can use and in 
the community there will be some 
worker who can help us in that pro- 
gram, but this is an example of the 
kind of problems we run into based 
on the matter of limited education. 
I think we can approach this task 
with considerable confidence because 
we now have the use of films, not 
only the films which show a man the 
process of his job and the steps to 
take one by one, but also the things 
which will help him with his more 
basic problems, such as reading and 
writing. Libraries didn’t do very 
well in that in the past. I have been 
with the Adult Education movement 
of the A.L.A. for a number of years 
and I can safely say that. I think 
our failure with these people lies in 
the fact that our books are much too 
difficult; and that the reading level 
of these people is below that of what 
we consider to be our simple manuals. 
Our way of staying behind the stone 








walls of our great buildings is a 
contributing factor. 


I want to take up the third prob- 
lem I mentioned in the beginning 
which stems from Dr. Leigh’s study, 
that is, school library cooperation. 
In some communities it is known as 
a “hot” problem. I think you have, 
in this state, a unique opportunity to 
cut your own course and to do it in 
cooperation with the school people 
and they, in turn, with you; rather 
than to follow the troublesome course 
that we have seen in other states. 
In other states where cooperation has 
been suggested and tried, it frequent- 
ly has led to friction and_ frustration; 
and I think you have, with this surge 
in the development of county organi- 
zations and the application of book- 
mobiles, an opportunity to do some- 
thing which some of the other states 
cannot at this time do. Our problem 
is simply this—children probably 
form over half of our borrowers; they 
take out over half of our books in 
circulation. Schools have moved 
from the single-textbook approach 
to teaching; teachers are concerning 
themselves with the general reading 
of the children and are no longer con- 
cerned with just the use of one or 
two classics. This, in turn, has led 
to a strong appeal for school libraries 
not only at the high school level but 
in many of our elementary schools. 
Immediately you find duplications of 
the splendid work that is going on 
in our public library branches. A 
complete duplication of books, of pro- 
fessional helps and of other things 
such as story hours and programs. 
There are some (Dr. Leigh discusses 
this a bit), who believe that all chil- 
dren’s work should be taken over by 
the school system; and that the 
schools, following out this commun- 
ity-wide, year-long program, should 
maintain, among other services, that 
of a library throughout the year. Dr. 
Leigh feels, from the ten years he 
used for processing his study, that 
the matter of the schools taking over 
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all children’s work is not a very im- 
portant one. There doesn’t seem to 
be much possibility for it. But, there 
is a need for cooperation; there is a 
need for stating, in some terms, the 
place of each institution in provid- 
ing the child with the total necessary 
reading and reference materials. It 
seems to me that where the libraries 
are relatively new, a definite system 
of contract could be worked out— 
even centralized buying and catalog- 
ing, and other processes which would 
save both institutions in the long run 
a certain amount of money. Certain- 
ly, where you are entering an area 
with a new bookmobile program, you 
are bringing something, perhaps, to 
a rural school that it has never had 
before. There isn’t a basic conflict, 
but you are starting a library pro- 
gram which will grow; and undoubt- 
edly you will see in that school, as 
the interest in books increases, some 
effort to build that library in that 
school. Before that happens would 
be a good time for the educational 
leaders and the librarians to decide 
on the arrangement. I think that is 
perhaps one of the most important 
things you can consider in this state 
—that relationship with these schools. 
I wish I had more time to develop 
this, but I must hurry along. 


I want to take a few moments to 
discuss the structure and relation- 
ships of your libraries. Again, the 
Leigh report directs serious criticism 
toward our libraries in the fact that 
they are too far removed from the 
people they intend to serve. In the 
first place, they are too far removed 
in the terms of governmental struc- 
ture. Libraries have library boards 
because many, many years ago in 
New England, and other English 
areas, private or subscription libraries 
were founded; and usually business 
men, copying the pattern they found 
so successful in their business cor- 
porations, decided that a board, with 
more or less full power, would pro- 
vide the answer for the corporation 
Structure of these new libraries; and 
that the libraries in turn would have 
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an executive, or librarian, or in some 
cases a clerk, to take care of books 
the board might choose to buy. Pub- 
lic libraries have followed this pat- 
tern, and where other governmental 
agencies have dispensed with, or no 
longer have, their separate governing 
boards, public libraries particularly, 
and most school libraries, have con- 
tinued to function under this board 
system of management. There is a 
historic reason for it, and I don’t see 
that we are changing the pattern in 
libraries very much. That has meant 
that through the years libraries have 
not had a clear-cut access to public 
funds. Those in power in the pol- 
itical situations have felt that this, 
after all, was a separate body. They 
come in asking for a donation and it 
is usually handed out as we handle 
most of our donations—in a very 
small way. That is the cause of our 
trouble today, I think. Our boards 
have not been able to become more 
clearly fixed in the public situations 
so that the necessary income is as- 
sured. Actually, you have many li- 
braries working under what we call 
a paid levy, a set tax. Take Los 
Angeles, for instance. They have a 
set tax, but this does not solve the 
problems of their library. Conse- 
quently, as inflation came, from 1930 
on, Los Angeles public library was 
forced to cut service right and left; 
until finally, the commissioners de- 
cided that, in spite of the law, they 
could make some special grant to that 
library. That is the danger of the 
paid levy, the result of this separa- 
tion of library boards from normal 
city or county governmental struc- 
ture. I do believe that the library 
board in many respects has meant 
stronger libraries in terms of service 
or perhaps in terms of staff develop- 
ment; or freedom in terms of devel- 
opment; or freedom in terms of devel- 
oping a book collection. We can’t 
deny that; but the point I am stress- 
ing is that there has been this dis- 
tance between our governmental unit 
and the main body of government; 
and, therefore, we need to make that 
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distance shorter. That is the thing 
that Oliver Garceau, in writing his 
study on public library and govern- 
ment, has stressed so much; and that 
is the thing I think trustees and li- 
brarians must study thoroughly in 
order to shorten that distance. It is 
a matter of becoming better ac- 
quainted with the paid political 
bodies—the mayor, county judges, 
etc. It also requires, I think, some 
more active operation in our com- 
munities, as opposed to the passive 
operations which we have so fre- 
quently had. 


There is a point or two about how 
the trustees operate with the library 
staff which I think is of interest. If 
I had thought of it earlier, I would 
have brought you some copies of In- 
diana’s manual which the trustees 
have put out. The manual seems to 
me to stress some of the major points 
in library staff-trustee relationships. 
The board president there at Gary, 
a lawyer, the man who is also pres- 
ident of the State University board, 
spoke at a noonday luncheon club 
about the wonderful Gary library. 
He hadn’t been talking very long 
until he said that the major job of 
the library board was to appoint a 
good librarian and then go home. 
They had never found a perfect li- 
brarian; therefore, they had never 
gone home. He meant that the li- 
brary board’s first job is to secure an 
adequate professional head. Among 
other things, it is to work on policy, 
it is to see that the library has ade- 
quate support; but the point which 
I think helped him, and other board 
members in Gary to make that a 
famous library was the fact that they 
drew a sharp line between the library 
board operations and the library staff 
operations. They knew where to quit; 
they stayed on the policy level and 
on the choice of the librarian. I know 
that trustees of any organization, 
whether it is a private welfare or- 
ganization or a public agency, are 
just asked, “Will you be trustee of 
such and such?” and nobody ever tells 
them what to do. Of course, you 
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know a new trustee thinks, “There 
is where I can make my mark in this 
community”. Sometimes that zeal is 
carried too far. The point I want to 
make is that there is so much for the 
trustees to do in terms of winning 
public support, in thinking through 
matters of policy, and helping to win 
the confidence of the staff, that I 
don’t believe there will be much time 
left over for actual planning of work 
for the staff. That matter of winning 
the confidence of the staff might be 
just touched on. I remember my 
staff at Gary. They would say, “You 
always give these items of informa- 
tion to the newspaper men even be- 
fore we’re finished”. That was true, 
because they had a deadline to meet 
and their staff had already gone to 
supper. There is a very important 
point—how can we carry from our 
trustees’ meeting on to our staff the 
necessary information as to what has 
transpired, so that the staff will feel 
that the board has interest and con- 
fidence, and the staff in turn has the 
knowledge necessary to do a good 
job and carry out the policies of the 
board? All too frequently, we fail 
to carry over from the board meet- 
ings the information which the staff 
should have. Even if the librarian 
is a part of the meetings, we too fre- 
quently fail to have that librarian 
report back those things which should 
be reported to the staff. There is 
one of the major problems we have 
to solve in our libraries—developing 
a knowledge on the part of the staff 
of what the board hopes to achieve; 
and in developing in the board an 
interest in what the staff is doing 
and winning the board’s confidence 
in that staff. I haven’t touched on 
the board’s responsibility as chief 
budget- or bread-winners for the li- 
brary. I think you have heard quite 
a good deal about that. Let me just 
touch on one other item here now 
quickly, and that is carrying the 
library outside of the stone walls— 
a thing which I believe trustees can 
be particularly interested in. We 
have heard a lot about bookmobiles 
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and I have been interested in the 
type of unit you are using here. 
I have just helped prepare specifi- 
cations for one in Kansas City, 
and it was delivered Saturday. 
I remember the first bookmobile I 
ever rode on. It didn’t hold up very 
long. They had to rebuild the chas- 
sis. Here, you are starting with good 
substantial trucks. Miss Shepherd 
had a good old Dodge. Out in Mary- 
land, when they first started the 
county library, they took the school 
truck two days a week and slung 
books along the sides, and a girl 
drove it madly around the county. 
In case they wanted to deliver bricks 
from one school to another, the jani- 
tor loaded them between the rows 
of books; and the janitor at the next 
school unloaded the bricks. That il- 
lustrates the service we are giving 
through the use of these bookmo- 
biles. I think the bookmobile dem- 
onstrates, in a mild way perhaps, the 
broad public relations job we have 
to do to carry our services beyond 
the walls of the buildings in order to 
give a dynamic service as compared 
with a rather static program in many 
of the buildings. I keep thinking of 
Maryland libraries, but I visited over 
at Crissfield—where they have such 
wonderful seafood. That library was 
a mausoleum. I mean that literally. 
It was, compared to what the book- 
mobile people are doing. The first 
thing to be seen was a glass case 
exhibit on top of one of the shelves 
that contained the silver urn carry- 
ing in it the ashes of the widow of 
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the donor. I have always remem- 
bered that as typifying our mauso- 
leum libraries. I don’t know what 
kind of quietus that put on the hon- 
est enjoyment of books. 


Well, I have gone over my time. 
I think you have a pretty serious 
public relations job to do in this 
state right now. Your Legislative 
Council has started its meetings to 
see how the budget requests could 
be pared down to within the money 
available. Mr. Russell described the 
most basic, your number one _ prob- 
lem. In that picture, is your bi- 
ennial budget for state library aid 
and for your State Commission. Now, 
the fact that there are trustees and 
staff gathered here today means that 
there is considerable interest in not 
just one local library but in the state- 
wide picture. You are here to help 
each other. By building sound pub- 
lic relations in your own community 
and by assisting in this state-wide 
program, you can perhaps make your 
wants known as this Legislative 
Council meets on the budget. Unless 
you do that, unless you see that your 
needs, too, are brought just as forc- 
ibly to the front as Mr. Russell is 
seeing that the teacher and school 
needs are being brought to the front, 
you will not be able to continue what 
I think is a very successful and ex- 
citing program in your state. I wish 
you lots of luck with it, and I have 
enjoyed being with you this after- 
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ARKANSAS FOLKLORE 
By Otto Ernest Rayburn! 


The subject I have selected for dis- 
cussion today is the preservation of 
our folklore. My reason for select- 
ing this subject—well, I have two rea- 
sons: first, folklore is about all I 
know to talk about; second, you, the 
librarians of the state, have an im- 
portant part, a very important part, 
in preserving our history in folklore 
and making it available to the public. 
Without suitable archives for this 
material it would soon become lost. 


In discussing Arkansas folklore, I 
realize that I am treading on rather 
dangerous grounds; because in the 
past, at least, folklore has not been 
too popular with the people. Folk- 
lore is sometimes a rather touchy sub- 
ject. I am reminded of the story of 
an old-timer up in our part of the 
country, Uncle Luke. Uncle Luke 
came to the end of his days and 
passed on. It happened that Uncle 
Luke was known as the meanest man 
in the county. The neighbors came 
in to sit up with the corpse, and they 
knew it wasn’t customary to say any- 
thing bad about the deceased, so they 
were at a loss as to what to talk 
about. The conversation lagged. Fi- 
nally, one of the neighbors says, 
“Well, Uncle Luke wasn’t as mean all 
the time as he was some of the time”. 
So, folklore is that way—it isn’t all 
as bad as some of it is. 


I am a collector of Arkansas and 
Ozark folklore. I use both words be- 
cause our Ozark region goes beyond 
the boundaries of Arkansas. You 
cannot draw a state line to separate 
a culture and we have the same cul- 
ture in Southern Missouri and a few 
counties in Oklahoma that we have 
in Arkansas. I am not a folklorist in 
the academic sense. I never had the 
opportunity to attend a college where 
they had a school of anthropology, so 
I am not a scientific folklorist. Mere- 
ly a collector. I collect everything 


that pertains to folk culture—folk 
songs, superstitions, customs, tall 
tales, and pioneer lore. You who live 
among books and work among books 
may wonder just how this material 
is collected. To explain all the nec- 
essary steps involved would make a 
book within itself, and I have no time 
for that on this occasion. Sometimes 
it takes several days to capture just 
one ballad or folk song, or to uncover 
the source of a superstition or tall 
tale. It is not easy to locate a ghost 
sometimes, even though you sleep in 
a haunted house or cemetery. I 
worked once for six months in trac- 
ing down a rumor of witchcraft in 
the Ozarks before finally discovering 
its source. 


Many of the folk tales that you 
hear and even see printed have been 
handed down by word of mouth, and 
some of them have been altered a 
great deal. It is the work of a folk- 
lorist to distinguish between the true 
and false as much as possible and 
try to make our folklore authentic. 
So much of our so-called folklore is 
not really folklore at all; it is the 
work of skilled writers who have 
used their imaginations to cover up 
facts. Some of the material that 
went into Mr. Allsop’s Folklore of 
Romantic Arkansas, which is about 
our only complete collection in the 
state, will not stand scientific scru- 
tiny. In my early days of collecting 
folklore, I had that same experience. 
For example, in my Ozark Country. 
I reported two or three legends that 
I found out later were counterfeit. 
They had been run down by a news- 
paperman in Springfield, Missouri, 
and were not the true legend. So 
much is relayed from person to per- 
son (at least it was a few years ago) 
that it is doubtful sometimes if the 
things really happened. You talk 
about a certain strange custom and 
ask about it; no one seems to know, 
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but they probably had an uncle who 
had a step-brother who knew some- 
thing about it. 


For example, for several years, 
I tried to locate someone who had 
actually been whipped by a coach- 
whip snake. You know, this snake 
whips you with its tail. Finally, 
I located a man in Hot Spring 
county who said he didn’t see it him- 
self, but he had an uncle who had a 
boy working for him who got 
whipped by asnake. That is as near 
as I could get to it. The same way 
with the hoop snake, which is one of 
our most interesting characters of 
folklore. We are very much inter- 
ested in collecting anything on the 
hoop snake. The scientists say there 
is no such animal. A few years ago, 
a St. Louis zoo offered $1,000 for a 
live hoop snake. I was conducting 
a county fair at the time, so I copied 
that offer and told anyone seeing a 
hoop snake to write me. I received 
two replies. A letter came from a 
woman in eastern Oklahoma who said 
she was washing down by the creek- 
side when one of the snakes took its 
tail in its mouth and came rolling 
down by the bank. It rolled right by 
her and on into the water. The snake 
got away and she didn’t get the 
money. The other was a post card 
saying, “I have captured a hoop snake 
and want the $1,000.00. Tell me what 
to feed it until I can send it in to get 
the money”. I had to go to the li- 
brary to find out what to feed a hoop 
snake. I wrote and said, ‘““Now, write 
me more about it if you really have 
a hoop snake”. I never heard from 
him—either the snake got away or 
starved to death before he got my 
letter. 


Some practices in the folklore field 
are not so difficult to run down. I 
have actually witnessed the stopping 
of blood by charm, and if any of you 
want to know how to do it, I could 
hot tell you. I have no faith in it; 
I don’t think it really works, but still 
Ihave seen it accomplished. I have 
talked with several people who have 
been charmed by snakes, usually dur- 
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ing their childhood. At least, they 
claim they have been charmed. I 
have talked with a few people who 
have had experiences with witches, 
although we think of witchcraft as 
belonging to New England. As a folk- 
lorist, we do not attempt to analyze 
this phenomena. The scientists do 
that. One interesting incident hap- 
pened in Montgomery county, around 
Caddo Gap. When I came to Ark- 
ansas to teach school, by the way, 
I first wrote in to two or three county 
superintendents in the most back- 
woods counties I could locate and 
said, “I want the school fartherest 
back in the hills, fartherest away from 
the railroad and one especially where 
they chase the teachers off”. The 
first one I got was Kingston, in Mad- 
ison county. Back twenty-five years 
ago, we had to ford two rivers to get 
in and when we got in, we couldn’t 
get out. Caddo Gap was another of 
those villages, located on Caddo 
River. I picked up more folklore 
around Caddo Gap than any other 
point. One evening I was coming 
home from school and one of the 
neighbors said, “Mr. Rayburn, have 
you seen the blood on the Evening 
Star?” I said, “What do you mean?” 
She answered, “Well, if the Evening 
Star is redder than usual, it is a sign 
we are going to get into war. My 
eyes are not good and I can’t see it. 
I wish you would look to see”. She 
went on to tell me, “That isn’t the 
new science, that’s the old science; 
but it works”. You know, I forgot 
all about it and never did look at that 
star; but about six months later, Pearl 
Harbor came and then I wondered 
if the spot wasn’t there. 


Folklore is in the making even to- 


day. For instance, up in Texas 
county, Missouri, in a mere little vil- 
lage of Simmons, on the Orr farm, 
we have the barrel that never runs 
dry. I haven’t gone to see it, but 
many of my friends have. Our 
weatherman, Mr. Charles C. Willi- 
ford, from Springfield, has gone out 
and taken a sample of the water and 
analyzed it. They have investigated 
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it from every angle, and still they 
cannot determine what is happening 
—how the barrel stays full of water 
with three or four gallons running 
out every day. Still it replenishes 
itself. It has become commercialized 
—you pay a quarter to see it. That 
will probably be folklore some day. 
All through the ages, there have been 
pitchers that never ran empty of 
wine, and meal barrels that contin- 
ually filled up. This is a peculiar 
phenomena. I talked with one in- 
vestigator who came from the East. 
He was investigating it from the 
psychic angle. I don’t know much 
about that angle. He figured it 
might be supernatural. I don’t know 
why the Lord would use an old bar- 
rel up in Missouri to express Him- 
self, but it might be. Probably it will 
be a part of our folklore. 


The term, “folklore” is relatively 
new. It was coined only in 1846, 104 
years ago, by an Englishman, William 
John Thomas. Before that time, 
what we know as folklore was called 
by an awkward name, “popular an- 
tiquities”. This historic science—and 
it is becoming more and more a his- 
toric science—goes back to the roots 
of culture to collect the observed but 
unrecorded traditions of the folk— 
their customs, beliefs, superstitions, 
legends, tall tales, proverbs, magic, 
rituals; all those things. Folk speech, 
folk art, and folk craft are closely 
tied up with folklore, for they aid 
the student in tracing the cultural 
history of man. Phillip B. Jordan, of 
the University of Minnesota, in writ- 
ing in the “Missouri Historical Re- 
view”, recently made this statement 
concerning folklore and_ history: 
“Folklore deals with man as an in- 
dividual, whereas history interprets 
the unusual man—generals, states- 
men, distinguished leaders in every 
line of thought; while folklore con- 
tents itself with studying the usual 
man and woman—the common man, 
the man who will never be distin- 
guished”. So insistent is the inter- 
preter of root culture on concentrat- 
ing on individuals rather than groups, 
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that he has laid down a rule con- 
cerning the folk tale. If there are 
more than two characters in the 
scene at one time, only two are ac- 
tive. A folk plot is always simple; 
one story is told at a time and only 
one. A tale carrying two or more 
plots is a sure sign of sophisticated 
literature and not of folk culture. 
The historian, of course, introduces 
innumerable characters and handles 
plots within plots. 


The Germans, with their folklore, 
or the folk-kindle, are much ahead 
of us in the science of folklore. In 
America, academic folklore, as a 
branch of ethnology, is still in its 
infancy. Not a great deal has been 
done yet. It has been given a great 
deal of impetus in recent years, and 
out of this movement has come a lot 
of regional literature. This is a day 
of regionalism in literature. The 
American River series and the Amer- 
ican Folkways series are the larger 
series—each book based upon the 
culture of the particular region. The 
observing and collecting of folklore 
in the Ozarks and Arkansas began 
about twenty-five years ago in a 
somewhat systematic way. We have 
had only a few writers who have de- 
voted themselves enthusiastically to 
the subject. Many novelists and story- 
writers, even poets, have used bits 
of our folklore in their stories, 
articles and poems; but their reserve, 
in most cases, is inadequate. They 
have not gone into the subject deep- 
ly, but simply picked up a phrase or 
dialect and put it into their work. 
A pioneer in the folklore field in 
Arkansas was Dr. Charles H. Brough, 
governor during World War I, and a 
gifted scholar. Although not a folk- 
lorist himself, Dr. Brough was in- 
terested in seeing the folklore of our 
state preserved. He recognized a rich 
heritage. He went to Fred Allsop, 
of the GAZETTE, and asked him to 
compile a book on Arkansas folklore. 
As a result, we have the Folklore of 
Romantic Arkansas, published in 
1930 in two volumes. It is in most 
of our libraries and most of ou! 
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schools. During the same year, Mr. 
Vance Randolph, another pioneer in 
Ozark and Arkansas folklore, pub- 
lished his first major book, “The 
Ozarks: An American Survival of 
Primitive Society”. You are lucky 
if you have one of those books in 
your library, because they are out of 
print. This book was followed by 
others by Mr. Randolph. He has 
written about a dozen, some of which 
are: Ozark Mountain Folk, Ozark 
Superstitions, published two or three 
years ago by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press; and recently a momentous 
work of Ozark Folk Songs, in four 
volumes, published by the Missouri 
State Historical Society. These four 
volumes are really a treasury of bal- 
lad and folk songs. The interesting 
thing about it is that Mr. Randolph’s 
research was not done at a desk, but 
in the field; and for each ballad and 
song he has the name of the singer, 
the location and the date. Mr. Ran- 
dolph does his work in that way, and 
he is one of our leading folklorists. 


My interest in folklore began twen- 
ty-five years ago when I first came 
to the Ozarks. I have lived mostly 
in the Ozark region during my 
twenty-five years here. When I first 
came, I knew very little about folk- 
lore. In fact, I find a lot of people 
through the state who really do not 
know what folklore is. One of our 
techniques, of course, in collecting, is 
to make an indirect approach always. 
We never go up to an old-timer and 
say, “How about giving us some folk- 
lore?” I remember going over to 
Huntsville one time and talking with 
an old-timer on the street. I was 
still young and didn’t know too much; 
80 I said, “Mister, could you tell me, 
is there any folklore around here?” 
He says, “I don’t know, but there is 
plenty of polk sallet”. He never 
heard of folklore; although he lived 
itand was part of it, he still didn’t 
know it by that name. The technique 
you use is an indirect approach. You 
‘tart talking to the old-timer, whittle 
with him and take a chew of tobacco, 


if you can, and talk his language; 
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and finally lead up to some supersti- 
tion or ballad you want to get. 
Twenty-five years ago while I was 
teaching at Kingston, I had a page 
each Sunday for several years in the 
ARKANSAS GAZETTE with a series 
of articles called “Ozark Folk Ways”. 
Some of you probably are old enough 
to have read those articles between 
1930 and 1935. My first magazine, 
OZARK LIFE, began in a small way 
in 1925. It ran six years before the 
depression got it, and it gradually 
became a folklore journal, though 
not so much in the beginning. Since 
then, I have had three other maga- 
zines, ARCADIAN LIFE, and now, 
THE OZARK GUIDE, which has 
been published since 1942 under that 
name. My book, Ozark Country, 
which is the only major book I have 
written on Ozark folklore, came from 
the press in 1941. Another writer of 
Ozark folklore has written only one 
book, but it is a book every library 
should have—Waymon Hogue’s Back 
Yonder. Waymon Hogue lives in 
Memphis, and is the father of Charlie 
Mae Simon, the wife of the late John 
Gould Fletcher. Mr. Hogue’s book, 
Back Yonder, written out of his own 
experiences forty, fifty or sixty years 
ago, is one of our very best books 
on the Ozark and Arkansas folklore. 
Another book that you will be lucky 
to get (because the edition was lim- 
ited and it went out of print in a 
year or two after it was published 
in 1942) is Tall Tales about Arkansas, 
by William R. Masterson. He wrote 
the book while living in Washington, 
D.C. He had been a professor in one 
of the Northern Universities, but it is 
a good job because he used the aca- 
demic approach. Everything is prop- 
erly documented, and it is a splendid 
source book. A new book came out 
last year on Ozark folklore, The 
Backwoods Teacher, by Joseph Nel- 
son. Then, Charles Morrow Wilson 
contributed two books to our folk- 
lore before he began writing on South 
America. He wrote Rebel Rousers 
and Backwoods America, both of 
which are still obtainable. 
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Now, only seven of the state’s many 
writers have written books devoted 
exclusively to folklore; so there is still 
much to do. I will give you two names 
of the seven who have devoted them- 
selves more or less to folklore: Fred 
Allsop and Vance Randolph. Waymon 
Hogue has written only one book; 
Charles Morrow Wilson has written 
only two books that deal with folk- 
lore, but has written many others; 
James R. Masterson has written one 
book; Joseph Nelson, one book, and 
myself. I have written only one ma- 
jor book on folklore. Many other 
writers of the state have contributed 
some to the folklore. They, as I re- 
marked at the opening of this talk, 
have used folklore in their stories, 
their poems, and their articles, but 
not in any detail. I want to list some 
of the authors; many of them are still 
living and you have their books; they 
contain some folklore and consider- 
able historical background. They 
are: the late John Gould Fletcher; 
Charlie May Simon; Charles J. Fin- 
ger, who passed away at Fayetteville 
a few years ago, and who wrote one 
book, Ozark Fantasia: Fred Starr, who 
lives at Fayetteville; Cora Pinckney 
Call; Marguerite Lyon of Eureka 
Springs, who wrote Hooray for Ark- 
ansas, on the Ozark scene; Opie Reed 
with his fifty-seven novels; Bernie 
Babcock; Bob Sutton, a young writer 
from Huntsville; Catherine S. Barker; 
John Breckenridge Ellis, who lived 
both in Arkansas and Missouri; 
Paschell Guntharp of Randolph coun- 
ty; James Louis Russell; Ray Woods 
of Fort Smith, who specialized on 
children’s folklore in his booklet, 
Mother Goose in the Ozarks, which 
is a charming book; Lawrence Dalton 
of Randolph county; Glenn Ward 
Dresbach, our poet at Eureka Springs, 
who has a new book which will be out 
May 30; Norman Goodner of Waldron; 
Avantus Green, with his Look Who’s 
Laughing, much of which is exag- 
gerated, but it is really good folk- 
lore; Karr Shannon of the ARKAN- 
SAS DEMOCRAT; Ruth Haden; Wal- 
ter F. Lackey, at Independence, Mis- 
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souri, who wrote an excellent history 
of Newton county, privately printed; 
Eleanor Risley, who wrote two books 
you will be lucky to have in your 
library: The Road to Wildcat, and 
The Abandoned Orchard. Mrs. Ris- 
ley spent most of her time in the 
vicinity of Mena, and later moved to 
Eureka Springs where she _ passed 
away a few years ago. Frances Cy- 
rus, who wrote an excellent history 
of Baxter county; Constance Wagner, 
who has a new book coming out, 
Sycamore, a novel with the scene 
laid in Arkansas; Don West of Wins- 
low; and, of course, Claude Garner 
with his new book, Cornbread Aris- 
tocrat. We have many writers who 
have not written books but still have 
contributed some to our folklore; and 
one who contributes a greal deal is 
Isabel France whose column, “Hills 
of Home”, appears in the Sunday edi- 
tion of the GAZETTE. Another is 
Diana Sherwood, who contributes a 
number of articles of historical na- 
ture. The late Tom Shiras, and 
many in our colleges and universi- 
ties, history teachers and professors 
in the English departments, contrib- 
ute continuously to the state papers. 


In the mid ’30’s, about fifteen years 
ago, Sarah Gertrude Knoit organized 
a national folkways association, and 
she began a series of national folk 
festivals. The first was held in St. 
Louis. Since then they have been 
held every year in some of our 
Eastern cities, all except one year 
when the great centennial celebra- 
tion was brought to Dallas in 1936. 
This folk festival is now held in St. 
Louis each year, and it has become a 
permanent institution and probably 
will remain at St. Louis. It is a won- 
derful thing in helping preserve our 
folklore. It has contributed a great 
deal in encouraging Ozark and Ark- 
ansas folklore, because regional and 
district festivals are held in prepara- 
tion for the big festival in St. Louis. 
A few years ago, a movement was 
started in this state, but died out 
before it got well started: it was the 
producing of folk festivals through 
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the home demonstration clubs in the 
counties. I think the credit for that 
—a lot of it, at least—went to Miss 
June Donahue, whom some of you 
may know. Festivals I recall were 
held in Benton county, Searcy, and 
Stone counties, and were outdoor set- 
tings. The past three years, we have 
had an Ozark and Arkansas folk fes- 
tival at Eureka Springs during the 
third week of October. Our third 
festival is on this week at Eureka 
Springs. Several years ago, an Ark- 
ansas Folklore Society was organized 
at the University of Arkansas, but it 
continued only a brief period. Mis- 
souri has also had a Folklore Society 
at one time, but it is now out of ex- 
istence. 


A second attempt to organize a 
folklore group in Arkansas came 
in the spring of 1949. The move- 
ment was launched by the late John 
Gould Fletcher, our eminent poet and 
author, with the cooperation of the 
English Department at the Univer- 
sity. It was named, “The Ozark 
Folklore Society”, and planned to in- 
clude all of Arkansas, parts of Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma. Mr. Fletcher 
was selected as the first president, 
and continued as such until his death 
last May. He built up a membership 
of about one hundred and fifty, and 
engineered the first folk festival at 
the University in 1949. Since then, 
a field man, Mr. Merlin Mitchell, has 
been employed to go about the state 
collecting ballads and other folklore 
material and recording it for the Uni- 
versity. This is on file at the Uni- 
versity Library, and is available to 
students of the subject. The second 
folk festival was held last June under 
the direction of Dr. Robert Morris, of 
the University English Department; 
William Good, Publicity Director; 
and Mr. Mitchell, who collects the 
ballads and records them. The offi- 
cers of this Folklore Society, since 
Mr. Fletcher’s death, are: the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Vance Randolph, whose 
books I have mentioned and who 
lives at Eureka Springs; I happened 
to be selected as Vice-President; and 
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our Secretary-Treasurer is Miss Mary 
Celesta Parlor of the University fac- 
ulty. The Advisory Council is com- 
posed of Charlie May Simon, Dr. 
R. L. Morris and May Kennedy Mc- 
Cord. If any of you are interested 
in joining the folklore group, you 
will be welcome; because we are in- 
terested in having every librarian 
come into the Society. The dues are 
only $1.00 a year and we have a bul- 
letin, now published at irregular in- 
tervals, which will probably become 
a quarterly publication. 


Now, the question may arise in 
your mind, “Is our folklore worthy 
of preservation? Should we give our 
attention more to the historical angle, 
to the unusual man, and let the com- 
mon man go?” That reminds me of 
a story of the circuit rider up in the 
Boston Mountains. This circuit rider, 
several years ago, had started out 
through the mountains trying to 
make friends among the people. He 
rode up to a house way back at the 
forks of the creek, and there was a 
woman sitting on the veranda shell- 
ing peas. He rode up and introduced 
himself, and then asked her where 
her husband was. She said, “Oh, 
John, he’s off huntin’ or fishin’ or 
goin’ to a pienic. He won’t work. 
He’s off somewhere”. The minister 
continued to talk to the woman, and 
he became somewhat interested in 
her soul’s salvation; so finally he said, 
“My dear sister, don’t you know 
there will be a day of reckoning and 
a day of Judgment?” She said, “For 
goodness sakes, don’t tell John; he'll 
want to go to both of them”. We 
have both history and folklore in this 
state, and it is my opinion that the 
folklore is a heritage worthy of 
preservation. I agree with Fred All- 
sop who, in his introduction to his 
Folklore of Romantic Arkansas, made 
this statement: “Arkansas is not only 
a land of great natural beauty, of 
wonderful physical advantages of 
sunshine and flowers, of majestic 
mountains and silver valleys, of great 
open prairies, of healing springs and 
winding rivers, of stalwart men and 
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noble women; it is also a region of 
poetry and romance as well as of 
substantial achievement and enriched 
opportunity. To understand a coun- 
try and its people, it is necessary to 
study their past. It is the duty of 
someone to collect and record our 
folklore and fleeting traditions, be- 
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fore the waves of time have con- 
signed them to oblivion”. It is my 
ambition and desire to see our folk- 
lore collected and preserved in the 
archives of our libraries during this 
generation. If we fail to do this, 
much valuable material will be lost 
forever. 


ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OFFICERS, 1950-1951 


President—Miss Marcella Grider, Instructor of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Vice-President—Miss Gladys Sachse, Assistant Librarian and Instruc- 
tor in Library Science, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkansas. 


Secretary—Miss Mary Sue Shepherd, Librarian, Pulaski County Li- 


brary, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Treasurer—Miss Lucile Lucas, Librarian, North Arkansas Regional 


Library, Clarksville, Arkansas. 


Member-at-large—Miss Elizabeth Huey, Librarian, Southeast Ark- 
ansas Regional Library, Monticello, Arkansas. 


PUBLIC AND COUNTY SECTION 


Chairman—Miss Vivian Maddox, Librarian, Garland County Library, 


Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


Vice-Chairman—Mrs. F. L. Proctor, Librarian, Forrest City Public 


Library, Forrest City, Arkansas. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Malone, Librarian, Craighead County Li- 


brary, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY SECTION 


Chairman—Miss Florence Clayton Carmichael, Librarian, Arkansas 


A. & M. College, Monticello. 


Vice-Chairman—Miss Allie C. Wilson, Librarian, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 


Secretary—Miss Annie May Alston, Librarian, Harding College, 


Searcy, Arkansas. 


TRUSTEE SECTION 
Chairman—Mrs. D. D. Terry, Board Member, Little Rock Public Li- 


brary, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Vice-Chairman—Mrs. John Moose, Board Member, Pulaski County 


Library, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Secretary—Miss Frances Bowers, Board Member, North Little Rock 
Public Library, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE STATISTICS 


Miss Myrtle Deason, Chairman, 
Local Arrangements and Registra- 
tion Committee, Arkansas Library 
Association, annual meeting, October 
19-20, 1950, reports: 


190 people were registered. 
132 attended the banquet. 


81 people attended the breakfast. 

117 people attended the luncheon. 

83 people went to the Little Rock 
Junior College Library. 


50 people went to the Arkansas Ter- 
ritorial Capitol Restoration. 


ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 
FOR 1950 


Board Members ... 96 
Public and County Librarians___ 91 


College and University 46 
School librarians 125 
Special librarians idclecacneciale. 
Publishers’ Representatives 10 


Unclassified Se ee 


(Individual) 379 


Institutional Members __. 11 


Total 390 

Life Members: 

Mr. C. E. Palmer, Publisher, Tex- 
arkana, Arkansas, 1945. 

Miss Irene Mason, Executive Secre- 
tary and Librarian, Arkansas Library 


Commission, 1950. 


MICROFILMS OF GERMAN NEWSPAPERS' 


Postwar German Newspapers in 
the Library of Congress, 29 1., mimeo- 
graphed. The European Affairs Di- 
vision and the Serials Division, in 
cooperation, have just completed the 
preparation of this list of the Li- 
brary’s holdings of postwar German 
newspapers. The list was compiled 


1From Information Bulletin, v. 9, No. 40 


in the hope of stimulating the interest 
of other American libraries in a joint 
program for the preservation of sig- 
nificant foreign newspapers by micro- 
filming or other methods. Copies are 
available to other libraries upon re- 
quest addressed to the Serials Divi- 
sion. 


, the Library of Congress, October 2, 1950. 


INTRODUCTION TO ARKANSAS POETS 
By Ruth Arnold Leveck 


(Part II) 


Editor’s note: This is the second part of an article which began in the October, 


1950, issue. 


Much of the material is based on a talk given by Mrs. Leveck before 


the Pathfinder’s Club, Morrilton, Arkansas, February 4, 1949. 


In 1939 Fletcher was declared the 
only writer below the Mason-Dixon 
line to have received the Pulitzer 
prize for poetry. The winning book 
was his “Selected Poems”, published 
that year. Fletcher cannot be con- 
sidered a “poet of yesterday”, but 
Arkansas’ literary pride for all time. 

At the time of his death, Fletcher 
was living near Little Rock in “Johns- 
wood”, his Arkansas-stone residence, 
designed by his architect friend, Max 


Meyer. In “Ghosts of An Old 
House”, the poet describes his boy- 
hood home in the Albert Pike man- 
sion: 

“On winter nights 

The wind, sidling ’round the corner 

Shoots upwards 

With laughter. 

The windows rattle as if someone 

were in them wishing to get out 
And ride upon the wind.” 
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His father, Col. J. G. Fletcher, was 
quite successful as store-keeper, cot- 
ton-buyer, mayor and banker. He 
wanted John to be a lawyer. The 
boy was educated in Little Rock 
schools, and at Phillips-Andover and 
Harvard, where he was none too 
happy. Leaving school before he was 
graduated, Fletcher took his private 
income across the seas, and set him- 
self up in a London apartment, to 
pursue the Bohemian life in search 
of perfection. The many obstacles he 
surmounted in his twenty-year so- 
journ abroad, are covered in his auto- 
biography, Life Is My Song. The expa- 
triate hiked across countries to study 
special phases of life. He traveled in 
Italy and France, as well as in Eng- 
land, and mastered languages and 
arts. He became the husband of Mrs. 
Emily Arbuthnot, a British widow, 
and reared her two children. 


Dr. Fletcher’s literary experiments 
included becoming a protege of Amy 
Lowell, founder of the Imagist school 
of poetry. When in England his 
poetry was regarded as defiant to 
traditions and precedents, Miss Low- 
ell found him an American publisher 
in 1915. His first five books were 
published at his own expense. More 
books than magazines were read in 
England, because of the high postage 
rates which prevented magazines 
from becoming universally popular. 
Fletcher preserved his individuality 
at all times, and did not adhere 
permanently to any group. In later 
years Fletcher became a _ regional 
poet, and a booster for Arkansas in 
her progressive movement. In 1936 
he composed “The Story of Arkan- 
sas” for the State Centennial Supple- 
ment to the ARKANSAS GAZETTE, 
a stupendous epic which is part of 
his collection, South Star. 


The poet had returned to Little 
Rock in 1933, after his recovery from 
a serious accident which had occa- 
sioned summoning both his sisters 
to his London bedside. He received 
a big ovation in Arkansas, at meet- 
ings and receptions in his honor, and 
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was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University. 
Last year he became the first resi- 
dent poet appointed for the Univer- 
sity. 


Fletcher’s marriage to Mrs. Char- 
lie May Simon in 1935 changed his 
whole life and, according to his 
friends, humanized him. Nobody 
could possibly have understood both 
the man and his work any better. 
She seemed to ease the jolts which an 
oversensitive nature is bound to at- 
tract. Both writers increased their 
literary production and_ traveled 
across the continent, as he gave lec- 
tures and summer courses in univer- 
sities from Yale to California. 


Fletcher, the man, I found as 
striking as his celebrated works. He 
lived in our end of town and called 
me “friend”. His mental storehouse 
of fresh ideas and enclycopedic facts, 
made him valuable company. His 
dynamic vocabulary and _ startling 
memory compelled admiration. Be- 
hind the podium, he could make an 
impromptu talk when the occasion 
demanded. He would always get 
away from his notes when fired with 
his subject. 


Those who called him “egotistical” 
did not know that he was quick to 
admit shortcomings in areas outside 
the scope of his profession. His rep- 
utation being secure, he never re- 
ferred to himself as “Dr. Fletcher”. 
He asked friends to call him “John”. 
He openly envied the man who had 
better muscular coordination, as for 
driving a nail or a car. Those who 
thought he was “crotchety” did not 
know that he suffered pain a great 
part of the time and was easily up- 
set over details. He loved people, and 
was sorry when they were afraid of 
him. At the same time, he was quick 
to detect a fraud, and was never at 
a loss for language to scorch him. In 
John’s heart he was democratic, and 
state- and civic-minded. He was made 
honorary life president of the Ark- 
ansas State Symphony, and _ had 
worked not only to build the orches- 
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tra, but also for the encouragement 
of art at the Museum of Fine Arts 
and throughout the state. Sympa- 
thetic with minority groups, he was 
active in the Urban League. He made 
friends with cultured Japanese-Amer- 
icans detained in Arkansas during 
World War II. 


Fletcher was known for his poly- 
phonic prose, the “many voices” of 
poetry which change with every 
wave of emotion, employing every 
form of rhythm. His familiarity with 
languages, especially French, made 
him sensitive to the nuances of 
tongues. From his studies in music 
and painting, his sound effects and 
colors were vivid. 


“A light and shade, E green, I blue, 
U purple and yellow, O red, 
All over my soul and song your 

lambent variations are spread”, 


begins the poet’s artistic interpreta- 
tion of “The Vowels”. Miss Lowell 
remarked that the words, colors, or 
sound in his poems almost overpow- 
ered him in those days. His power of 
giving movement to a poem is shown 
in: 
“Over the roof-tops race the shadows of 
clouds; 
Like horses the shadows of clouds 
charge down the street.” 


Living in a world of thought and 
emotions, the poet wrote mostly of 
nature and landscapes, sometimes in- 
cluding man. In his writing, the 
quality of human feeling was devel- 
oped further the longer he lived. He 
had an air of youth about him, with 
a vestige of the wistful boy still in 
his face. 


Fletcher was the author of some 
twenty volumes of poetry, and four 
prose books, during his forty-odd 
years of production. Among those 
we have not yet mentioned are: Irra- 
diations, Sand and Spray, Japanese 
Prints, Breakers and Granite, Black 
Rock, Paul Gauguin: His Life and 
Art, Preludes and Symphonies, Tree 
of Life, John Smith—Also Pocahon- 
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tas, Two Frontiers, and XXIV Ele- 
gies. His last book, Arkansas, an 
artistic prose epic, is more of a saga 
than a formal history. The Burning 
Mountain, his last book of poems, is 
a fitting climax to his genius. We 
are glad to see a poem to “The 
Ozarks” included: 


“These are the lonely Ozarks. 
Fold on fold 

The crumbling limestone, mossy, 
drips. It carries 

The hidden stream between the 
twisted roots 

Of oak and hickory down.” .. . etc. 


One of Fletcher’s last published 
poems was “Music Box Mountain” in 
the SATURDAY REVIEW OF LIT- 
ERATURE this spring. The poem 
was suggested by a visit to the Music 
Box Coffee Shop at Mt. Gayler, 
where the poet listened to Mrs. E. A. 
Bellis’ Collection of music boxes. 


Though written many years ago, 
these lines seem prophetic: 


“I have seemed often feeble and 
useless to myself 

And many times I have wished 
that the tedium of my life 

Lay at last dissolved in the cold 
acid of death.” 


More than a decade ago, there 
came into our midst a Chicago poet, 
with a number of books of poems 
under his arm. He had lived both 
East and West, but after visiting the 
late Charles J. Finger in the Ozarks, 
Glenn Ward Dresbach, an accountant, 
fell in love with Eureka Springs as 
the best place in the country to 
breathe and write. Dresbach discov- 
ered the Arkansas “Swiss village” 
when he was sent to Monette, Mis- 
souri, for a series of poetry programs 
designed to arouse interest in a mod- 
ern library. 


The adopted Arkansas poet’s Col- 
lected Poems, 1914-48, released this 
spring by Caxton Printers, Inc., has 
been given good reviews by critics all 
over the country. Such phrases as 
“among the best of contemporary 
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poets”; “of first rank as a descriptive 
poet of his region”, abound in the 
criticisms. One commentator called 
him “America’s greatest living lyric- 
ist of nature”. For the past thirty- 
odd years, Dresbach’s poetry has been 
closely connected with the Middle 
West and Southwest, which fact has 
given him the name of “regional 
poet”. One of the two hundred-odd 
poems in his new book is named “Of 
the Southwest”. His other books in- 
clude: The Path of the Wind, Morn- 
ing. Noon and Night. In Colors of the 
West, Cliff-Dwellings, Star-dust and 
Stone, This Side of Avalon, Wind in 
the Cedars, and Enchanted Mesa, the 
title poem of the last book having 
been motivated by the same famous 
spot which charmed Fletcher into 
writing his “On Mesa Verde”. Dres- 
bach’s work is characterized by fresh- 
ness and sincerity, well-rounded tech- 
nique, and delicacy of handling. 


Dresbach is recognized by both 
American and International Who’s 
Who directories. His works appear 
in over 150 leading literary publica- 
tions and text-books for colleges and 
schools, both in this county and 
abroad. He has won more than 100 
national and international prizes, 
such as the Gypsy Sonnet Prize in 
1930, for “The Little Ships That 
Never Sail’, selected by John Gals- 
worthy. Most of the poet’s verse is 
lyrical and narrative. 


Dresbach began life in Lanark, 
Illinois, in 1889, and after graduating 
from the University of Wisconsin, 
married Miss Mary Angela Boyle, to 
whom some of his early work is ded- 
icated. A Red Cross nurse in World 
War I, Mrs. Dresbach died after a 
long illness. Dresbach served as cap- 
tain in the war and received three 
citations. During his tenure as 
Agency accountant for the Panama 
Canal in 1911-15, he composed “Road 
to Everywhere”. In 1916, he deliv- 
ered an “Ode on Completion of the 
Panama Canal” at a banquet honor- 
ing General Goetthals on the opening 
of the Canal. 
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In 1944 at Wilmette, Illinois, he 
married Miss Beverley Githens who 
had for long years admired his writ- 
ing from afar. 


At the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in 1933 in Chicago, Dresbach was 
chosen to give the poetry program 
at the Illinois Host House Auditor- 
ium. He was one of the five inter- 
national speakers at the Lions Inter- 
national Convention, Chicago, 1937. 
Dresbach writes both popular type 
and serious poetry. His “Trail Song” 
from Cliff Dwellings begins: 


“Out of the hush of the river reeds, 
Over the sandy bars, 
The goose-wedge points. the way- 
Heigh-ho! 
If the trail be steep, by night it leads 
A little nearer the stars— 
Let’s go!” 


“Beckoning” is more thoughtful: 


“What have we taken and what is 
the cost 

In these days when we say our 
best estate 

Of time is near and we stand at 
the gate, 

A puzzled host from many roads 
that crossed?” 


Dresbach is proud of the achieve- 
ment of earning his living for twelve 
years by selling his poetry to such 
markets as: CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR, NEW YORK _ TIMES, 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST, etc. 


Most poets learn early to expect 
little or no financial return from 
their labors. That is why poetry 
magazines in the state have been 
short-lived. Otto Ernest Rayburn, 
editor of OZARK GUIDE, compiled 
a second anthology including Arkan- 
sas poets in 1931, entitled Echoes of 
Solitude. The annual brochures of 
the Poets’ Roundtable should also be 
perused for an evaluation of the com- 
ing poets. Their verse is frequently 
heard on the air. 


Confronted with a dearth of library 
material, I was grateful to Mrs. Max 
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Levine, president of the Poets’ 
Roundtable, for pointing out a few 
of the hardest workers in the craft. 
I am sure I am not alone in wishing 
that every poet who thinks he has a 
book worth reading would give a 
copy to libraries in the state. 


Edsel Ford, a university student 
and promising young poet, edits 
AVALAFF, a mimeographed maga- 
zine of lighter verse. 


Richard Leon Spain, now in his 
early thirties, has been writing pas- 
toral verse, largely in sonnet form, 
since he was twelve. He receives 
cash prizes from Ted Malone, and 
sells to top-flight publications. His 
book, Reck and Cumulus, was pub- 
lished in 1942 and was sponsored by 
the League to Support Poetry in New 
York City. It was illustrated by 
Spain’s original drawings. 


Irene Carlisle appears repeatedly 
in big-time magazines, and has re- 
ceived plaudits for her collected 
works. She has a very definite per- 
sonality. 


Marcella Leath’s Awake in the 
Night evinces hidden power. She 
writes on modern subjects, in mod- 
ern patterns. She is frankly “awake” 
and may seem too deep to fathom, at 
first. She is alive to world conditions 
and problems. She believes in the 
brotherhood of man, and takes part 
in movements to uplift the underdog. 


Addie Hedrick is a productive poet 
and prize-winner, and personally a 
droll wit. 


Bonnie Day is a new Arkansan from 
Mississippi. She says she writes 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Turning out some 1,000 greeting card 
verses a year for manufacturers, she 
still found time for her book: A Turn 
of Lighter. which is more aesthetic 
intone. The term refers to an arm- 
ful of pine knots for the fireplace; 
and the poetry is as provocative as 
the title. Superlatives have been used 
in commenting on her book. 
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Valeria Browne Thornton, one of 
the few in this list whom I have not 
met, writes on theosophy, on man’s 
psychical powers and unexplained 
laws of nature. 


Ned Cheever is often seen featured 
in the “Poem of the Week” column 
of the ARKANSAS DEMOCRAT, 
sponsored by the Roundtable. 


Thomas Sperling, now a college 
student, has long been considered a 
prodigy, a sort of “modern parallel 
to Poe”, with a prize-winning script 
at one of the Arkansas Writer’s Con- 
ferences. He speaks with his pen; 
in writers’ groups, wherever they are 
formed, he sits quietly. 


The Roundtable has a branch in 
Russellville, which is also the home of 
Ruby E. Livingston, known as an 
Arkansas poet for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and named poet of the Arkan- 
sas Press Association on several oc- 
casions. It is interesting to observe 
that, although the NLAPW, Arkan- 
sas branch, has not named a poet 
laureate since the death of Mrs. Cap- 
pleman, it did adopt Laura Lewellyn’s 
poem “Invocation” as the Arkansas 
branch collect. 


Another poetry group has recently 
been formed by Dennis Holt, teacher 
of journalism in Malvern high school. 
Mr. Holt, Audra Milum, Mrs. Bonnie 
Lela Crump and her late husband, 
Robert Crump, and Ida Sublette 
Cobb, have authored brochures of 
their poetry. 


In short, every community has its 
favorite poet; and most publications, 
their poetry page. Probably the most 
popular poems are the pastoral ones 
with an Ozarkian flavor. As Fletcher 
thought, our future lies in regional 
poetry. Will we ever have an Ark- 
ansas poetry magazine, or an anthol- 
ogy of state verse which will live to 
tell the tale? 


At any rate, I challenge any state 
to produce more voluminously than 
we. Where there is quantity, we as- 
sume some quality will be born. 
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Given the talent, in order to be a 
qualified poet, first you must study 
life, poetry forms and their history. 
Second, you must master them, so as 
to forget them. Third, you must 
prove to the world by your output 
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and your salesmanship, that you are 
as good as you think you are. That’s 
all! As Fletcher said: “Poetry either 
rings a bell, or it does not. Poetry 
will always endure, possibly longer 
than the human race itself”. 


OFFICIAL RECORDS OF EACH OF 48 STATES 
MICROFILMED IN JOINT PROJECT’ 


One of the greatest documentation 
and microfilm publication projects 
dealing with the historical resources 
of the States of the United States ever 
undertaken has been completed as a 
joint undertaking by the Library of 
Congress and the University of North 
Carolina. The project, launched in 
1941 but suspended for most of the 
war years, has succeeded in locating, 
microfilming, and organizing the 
earlier legislative, judicial, and exec- 
utive records of the 48 States and 
their various territorial and colonial 
predecessors. 


The product, which involved over 
60,000 miles of travel in its acquisi- 
tion, is on 1,700 reels of microfilm, of 


approximately 100 feet each in 
length. The film reproduces some 
2,500,000 pages, the equivalent of a 
series of more than 8,300 books of 300 
pages each. The film, if unrolled, 
would stretch over 30 miles; yet it 
can be stored in less than 26 cubic 
feet of space. 


An 800-page guide to the contents 
of the microfilm reels has also been 
published by the Library and is avail- 
able for purchase at $5.00 a copy. 
Positive copies of any reel of the 
film may be obtained from the Li- 
brary’s Photoduplication Service at 
$15.00 per 100-foot reel, or $22,400 for 
the entire collection. 


Entitled A Guide to the Micro- 
film Collection of Early State Rec- 
ords, this film record is described by 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress, as “a milestone in the demo- 


cratic process of making the mate- 
rials, recording the workings of a 
democratic society, available to all 
who would learn how we came to be 
what we are as a people”. 


Since its beginning the project has 
been under the direction of William 
Sumner Jenkins, Professor of Con- 
stitutional Law and Legislation at 
the University of North Carolina, 
whose services were made available 
to the Library by the University. In 
addition to the years he has devoted 
to the project as an official under- 
taking of the two institutions, Dr. 
Jenkins had previously spent some 
seven years conducting research for 
the University of North Carolina in 
State documents, so that the final 
product represents the results of 
some 15 years of intensive searching. 
The project has been carried on by 
the Library’s Photoduplication Ser- 
vice, which operates under a revolv- 
ing fund established by a gift from 
the Rockefeller Foundation in 1938. 


The microfilm has been arranged 
by States, then by six major classes 
under each State: Legislative Rec- 
ords, Statutory Law, Constitutional 
Records, Administrative Records, Ex- 
ecutive Records, and Court Records, 
with a chronological arrangement of 
the documents under each heading. 


Without the assistance and cooper- 
ation of hundreds of librarians, 
archivists, and other officers of the 
various federal, state, county and 
municipal agencies, this undertaking 
could never have been completed. 


1 Press release No. 713 from Information office, the Library of Congress, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 
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EXPERTS ON PORTUGUESE AND BRAZILIAN STUDIES 
FROM EIGHT COUNTRIES GATHERED IN COLLOQUIUM!’ 


Noted experts on Portuguese and 
Brazilian culture from many parts 
of Europe and America were brought 
together at the first International Col- 
loguium on Luso-Brazilian Studies 
held at the Library of Congress, Oc- 
tober 18-21, as part of the Library’s 
sesqui-centennial celebration. It is 
being co-sponsored by Vanderbilt 
University. 


The purpose of the Colloquium was 
to provide an opportunity for widely 
scattered specialists—from Brazil, 
Portugal, Argentina, England, France, 
Mexico, Spain and the United States 
—to discuss the development of re- 
search in cultural anthropology, fine 
arts, history, language and literature, 
and also to promote and strengthen 
Portuguese and Brazilian studies, 
particularly in the United States, but 
in other countries as well. 


The Governments of Brazil, Portu- 
gal and the United States warmly 
applauded the undertaking and have 
given it support in various ways. 
Fifteen prominent Portuguese experts 
reached Washington on October 16, 
headed by Dr. Pedro Theotonio Pere- 
ira, former Portuguese Ambassador 
in Washington, who is president of 
the Portuguese Delegation. Dr. Pedro 


Calmon, Brazilian Minister of Educa- 
tion and Health, led the Brazilian 
Delegation composed of specialists 
from all parts of that large country 
including Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Porto Alegre, Belem do Para, Recife, 
Salvador and Fortaleza. 


Dean Francis M. Rogers, of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of Harvard University, is the Presi- 
dent of the Colloquium. Among the 
American universities and colleges to 
be represented are California, Colum- 
bia, Harvard, Princeton, Stanford, 
Syracuse, Duke, Yale, Northwestern, 
Texas, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
Tulane, North Carolina, Cornell, IIli- 
nois, Howard, Catholic University of 
America, George Washington, Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Michigan, College of 
the City of New York, Bard, and 
many others. 


The official languages of the Col- 
loquium were Portuguese and Eng- 
lish, with translations provided when 
necessary. A volume of proceedings, 
incorporating the more important 
papers and discussions of the Col- 
loquium, will be edited by Professor 
Alexander Marchant, of Vanderbilt 
University, and printed by that in- 
stitution. 


1 Press release No. 710 from Information office, the Library of Congress, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 


A LIBRARY SCIENCE FRATERNITY’ 


Beta Phi Mu, a national honorary 
fraternity to recognize academic 
achievement in library science, was 
established at the University of IIli- 
nois on April 21, 1949. It now has 
more than three hundred members 
in forty states, Hawaii and Ontario, 
Canada. 


There are two classes of member- 
ship—active and honorary. The ac- 
tive group is further divided into 


1Bulletin release from the Library School, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


student, alumni and retroactive mem- 
bers. Student members automati- 
cally become alumni members at the 
time of their graduation, and alumni 
chapters may be established by the 
petition of six members. 


To be eligible for membership, one 
must be a member or a graduate 
from a library school which offers a 
fifth year library training program 
and is accredited by the American 
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Library Association. The initiate 
must have maintained a B plus aver- 
age (at the University of Illinois this 
is interpreted as a 4.6 average). 


Earlier graduates, who were eligible 
for membership in the society at the 
time of graduation, may become 
retroactive members, by notifying 
the chapter of their library school of 
their desire to join. This must be 
done within two years after the chap- 
ter is founded. Honorary member- 
ship is designed to honor prominent 
library educators and librarians. 


The purposes of the society are to 
recognize academic achievement in 
library science and to sponsor pro- 
fessional and scholarly projects first 
on a local scale within chapters and 
eventually on a national basis. The 
organization is the result of planning 
initiated during the summer of 1948 
by a group of librarians and library 
educators on the Illinois campus, who 
invited the recent honor graduates of 
the school then in residence in Ur- 
bana to consider the formation of the 
society. 


Sponsors for Alpha Chapter of 
Beta Phi Mu at Illinois include: Anne 
M. Boyd, professor emeritus, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School; George 
B. Brown, acquisitions librarian, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Robert B. Downs, 
director of the Library and Library 
School, University of Illinois; Icko 
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Iben, archivist and newspaper libra- 
rian, University of Illinois; William 
B. Jesse, director of Libraries, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; Harold Lan- 
cour, assistant director, University of 
Illinois Library School; Rose B, 
Phelps, associate professor of Library 
Science, University of Illinois Library 
School; Richard B. Sealock, Libra- 
rian, Kansas City Public Library; 
Katherine M. Stokes, Librarian, Wes- 
tern Michigan College of Education; 
Lawrence S. Thompson, Librarian, 
University of Kentucky; Arnold H. 
Trotier, assistant director of Techni- 
cal Departments, University of IIli- 
nois; Wayne S. Yenawine, circulation 
librarian, University of Illinois; and 
Madeline Thompson Yourman, refer- 
ence department, Brooklyn College. 


Plans are being made for the for- 
mation of new chapters, and the di- 
rectors, students and alumni of fifth 
year library programs are invited to 
address any questions to the secre- 
tary of Alpha Chapter at 329 Library, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. 


The present officers of Beta Phi 
Mu are: B. M. Woods, president; 
Ralph McCoy, vice-president; Mrs. 
Madeline Riffey, secretary; and Alice 
Martin, treasurer. The Alpha Chap- 
ter officers will serve as national 
officers until three chapters have 
been installed. 


A CENTURY OF HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 1850-1950" 


In recognition of the centennial of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, the Library 
of Congress opened a new exhibition 
in the North Gallery on the first floor 
of the Main Library Building on 
Friday, September 8. Entitled “A 
Century of HARPER’S MAGAZINE: 
1850-1950”, the display included more 
than 150 bound volumes of the mag- 
azine, dating from the first issue of 
June, 1850, down to the present. 
More than fifty original drawings by 
HARPER’S artists and a number of 


manuscripts and letters by its con- 
tributors and editors also were ex- 
hibited. 


This display showed the first ap- 
pearance in print of many articles 
by authors whose names are now in- 
delibly a part of American and Eng- 
lish literature. In its early years, 
HARPER’S drew heavily on English 
writers—Dickens, Trollope, George 
Eliot and Thackeray among others— 
yet American men of letters were 


1 Press release No. 702 from the Information office, Library of Congress, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 
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also represented. Ik Marvel’s Bach- 
elor’s Reverie appeared in the maga- 
zine in advance of book publication, 
as did parts of Benson J. Lossing’s 
historical sketches. Poets such as 
Bayard Taylor, William Cullen Bry- 
ant and Clement Moore also appeared 
in its early years. The latter is rep- 
resented in the exhibit by his famous 
“Visit of St. Nicholas”. 


After the Civil War, HARPER’S 
reflected the regional interests of its 
readers. To illustrate this trend, the 
display includes New England 
sketches by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Sarah Orne Jewett and Mary Wilk- 
ins Freeman; romances of the South 
by George W. Cable, John Esten 
Cooke, Thomas Nelson Page and Joel 
Chandler Harris, and pictures of the 
West by John Muir, Ernest Ingersoll 
and Frederic Remington. Eastern 
cosmopolites, however, also found the 
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familiar in this periodical. Literary 
Boston was heard from through Long- 
fellow, George Parsons Lathrop and 
William Dean Howells, who long con- 
ducted “The Editor’s Study” and “The 
Easy Chair” columns. There were 
also Richard Harding Davis’ stories 
of city life and Brander Matthews’ 
“Vignettes of Manhattan”. 


The exhibit of these and many 
other stories and articles was espe- 
cially interesting because of the 
wealth of illustration which appeared 
in the magazine from its early years 
until the 1920’s. Most of the original 
drawings shown date from the 
1880’s down to this latter date. 
Among the artists represented are 
Edwin A. Abbey, A. B. Frost, Fred- 
eric Du Mond, C. S. Reinhart, W. T. 
Smedley and George Wright. The 
display remained in place till Oc- 
tober 27, 1950. 


CONGRESS AND THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 
An article by C. A. Cutter! 


1From Information Bulletin, Vol. 9, No. 41, the Library of Congress, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 
With How Little Wisdom. 


Charles Ammi Cutter (1837-1903) is known to the trade as the 


author of Rules for a Printed Dictionary Catalogue (1875) and Expansive Classification (1891- 
1904), which have left their impress upon this institution and its habits. He is known also as 
the long-time Librarian of the Boston Athenaeum and as the intimate of the first and second 
Charles Francis Adams, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Francis Parkman, Henry Cabot Lodge, Bronson 


Alcott, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Charles Sumner. 
to the NATION which appeared over a period of thirty-five years. 


He is less well known for his contributions 
That is too bad. Consider, if 


you will, the following offering which appeared in its issue for January 4, 1883: 


CONGRESS AND 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 
“Observe, my son,” said the min- 
ister of a monarch, “with how little 
wisdom the people are governed.” 
It is not much better when the people 
govern themselves. Five or six years 
ago, when our national debt was 
larger and the income smaller, the 
Joint Committee on the Library of 
Congress proposed most magnificent 
plans for a new building, to cost ten 
or twelve millions. Now, when the 
Treasury is overflowing, the Com- 
mittee feel obliged by the Congres- 
sional apprehension of popular blame 
for extravagance to ask for a build- 
ing costing only half as much, and 


Congress rejects even this demand. 
If the objection made to the plans 
had been that they were bad—as they 
were—one would not have found 
fault; but no one but the Committee 
knew, or could be expected to know, 
anything about the plans. The ques- 
tions brought up were, whether it 
was worth while to have a national 
library at all, where it is best to put 
its house, and how much it is worth 
while to pay for the building. 


To the first question, it was an- 
swered that by the operation of the 
copyright law we already have a 
national library, an evil state of 
things which Mr. McLane, of Mary- 
land, proposed to do away with by 
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destroying half of the books as being 
useless. His drastic remedy found 
no advocate in words, though the 
House has always been doing what 
indifference could to carry it into ef- 
fect, letting 480,000 volumes be 
crowded into space designed for 180,- 
000. As to the place, the project of 
buying land for the site, which has 
always been supposed to cover a job 
(with some show of reason, since the 
price usually talked of is about three 
times the assessed value), was sum- 
marily disposed of. The enlargement 
of the Capitol, which could only 
be a temporary makeshift, has also 
dropped out of sight. Judiciary 
Square, by far the best site in the 
city, has been appropriated by some 
commission for the construction of 
a building for the Pension Office, in 
the planning of which (observe again, 
my son) it is said that no member 
of the Office has been consulted. The 
Botanical Garden on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, which is now most in favor, 
is not inconveniently situated, and 
perhaps, after the channel of the river 
is improved, it may not be exposed 
to the Potomac floods. The third 
question was the cost. As we said, 
it started at ten or twelve millions 
for the building, exclusive of the 
land. At that time the idea was to 
construct a magnificent palace, with 
art galleries and vast hall for the pub- 
lic to promenade in, and some small 
storage for books, put in, as it were, 
parenthetically. The exterior was to 
be Gothic; and, as often happens with 
our public buildings, there were per- 
sons who did not think it beautiful. 
At the present session the Commit- 
tee did not dare to present so extrav- 
agant a plan, and substituted one 
with exactly the same interior, but in 
the Renaissance style, to cost three or 
four millions, showing that they had 
proposed to expend five or six pure- 
ly for outside casing, and not an at- 
tractive one at that. Until we have 
a design of undoubted and extra- 
ordinary excellence it is well to re- 
serve our millions. Of the Renais- 
sance design we can only say that 
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if it the one exhibited two or three 
years ago, it is little improvement 
on the Gothic. But the House will 
have neither. The House limits the 
expense to $2,000,000. Congress is 
willing to store its books, but does 
not care in doing so to attempt to 
beautify the city of Washington. If 
there had been any chance of its suc- 
ceeding, one might regret its parsi- 
mony. 


It has been confidently asserted 
that, by adopting a certain plan, 
books can be stored in a thoroughly 
fire-proof and not disagreeably plain 
building at the rate of three for a dol- 
lar. A library is always inconven- 
iently full before it is closely packed, 
but the two million dollars will cer- 
tainly provide for five million vol- 
umes, twice as many as are in the 
largest library in the world, three 
times as many as are in the next 
largest library, double the number 
provided for in the ten-million-dollar 
plan. If Congress should double its 
rate of growth and acquire 50,000 
additional volumes every year, the 
building would be good for ninety 
years; then it could be enlarged. No 
plan for a library building is good 
that does not provide for enlarge- 
ment. 


One of the most sensible sugges- 
tions shows curiously how _ little 
knowledge Congress has of libraries. 
It was proposed that the matter be 
referred to a commission of experts 
composed, among other persons, of 
the librarians of the public libraries 
of Boston, New York, Philadedphia, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Louis. Now, if by 
this was meant, as it probably was, 
the free public libraries owned by 
these cities and supported at public 
expense, the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia have none; St. Louis 
has only a Public School Library; 
and the Public Library of Baltimore 
has not yet any librarian. If by pub- 
lic libraries was meant, as in the 
tariff, all that are not private in 
those cities—mercantile, society, pro 
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prietary, university—then the body 
would be somewhat unwieldy. How- 
ever, it makes little difference which 
interpretation is the true one, as the 
amendment was not adopted, and the 
whole matter remains in the hands of 
the Joint Library Committee, who do 
not consult librarians, and whose 
favorite plan was disapproved of by 
the librarians in convention at Wash- 
ington and formally condemned by 
the librarians in convention at Cin- 
cinnati. The result so far, though 
not creditable to Congress, is not 


NEWS 


The Virginia Garner Library Asso- 
ciation of Stephens sponsored a lec- 
ture in the high school auditorium 
November 17 by William A. Logan, 
who is also well known as author 
and musician. He is an authority on 
the customs, traditions, and history 
of the Negro race from the earliest 
times down to the present; and also 
an enthusiastic collector of Negro 
spirituals. Although his home has 
been in California for many years, 
Mr. Logan is the son of an early 
pastor of the Stephens Methodist 
Church. 


A Community Library has been 
placed in the store of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eldon Rogers of Bee Branch, as an 
extension of the Faulkner-Van Buren 
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greatly to be lamented. With the 
original plans we should have had 
an ugly, unsuitable, and costly build- 
ing. With the new plans we shall 
probably have an ugly, unsuitable, 
but cheaper building. The saving of 
six or seven millions is something, 
and there is the further advantage 
that the Library of Congress plainly 
housed will not be the chief show 
place of the city, and will escape that 
army of sightseers who in the cost- 
lier edifice would have made any 
proper use of the books impossible. 


NOTES 


Regional Library. Mrs. Rogers will 
serve as librarian. The collection of 
150 books has been made available 
through the cooperation of the re- 
gional library and the home demon- 
stration club. Shelves were built by 
vocational students. 


Twelve Members of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at Camden 
served as painters for the repainting 
of the Ingram Library during the 
later part of October. The project 
included scraping off the old paint 
besides applying the new finish. 


Miss Wilma Ingram, formerly high 
school librarian at Clarksville, as- 
sumed her duties December 1 as li- 
brarian of Sebastian County Library 
at Greenwood. 


MEMBERS WHO JOINED THE ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
AFTER THE 1950 DIRECTORY WAS PRINTED 


Mrs. S. F. Beard, Stuttgart Public Library, Stuttgart, Arkansas; Mr. R. B. 
Chitwood, Board Member, Yell County Library, Danville, Arkansas; Mrs. J. E. 
Eakin, Des Arc, Arkansas; Mr. J. E. Howard, Humphrey, Arkansas; Mrs. Thurman 
Knauff, Teacher-librarian, DeValls Bluff, Arkansas; Mrs. J. M. Looney, School 
Librarian, Magnolia, Arkansas; Miss Cleffa Rogers, librarian, Jonesboro Junior 


High School, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 


The name of Mrs. Janie Winkleman, Librarian, Jefferson County Library, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, was omitted from the directory through error. 
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